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FREE. CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 
Pestotal; Address by the General Asmembly of the Free 
When the judgments of God’ure abroad in the 
éarth—when thése judgments nave begun ar 
the house of God—when our holy and our 
beautiful place'in which our fathers worshipped 
God, is burnf’with fire, and all our pleasant 
things are laid waste—it is the duty, in @ spi- 
rit of deep and’ ‘solemn ‘earnestness, of those 
who afe'set'as watchmen in Zion, to sound an 
alarim; to’ proclaim aloud the danger, and to 
ward evety man to calf upon the Lord, who 
answereth the prayers of his believing people, 
though it be by terrible things in righteous 


ness. 
“Phete are times, beloved brethren, when 
God seemns to make special manifestation of his 
sovereignty and power, as if for the express 
rpose of constraining ‘men to Know that the 
Ford God omnipotent reigneth. In such times, 
men schémie and devise; but their schemes 
rove abortive, and their devices end in disap- 
diatment.. Human wisdom exerts itself to the 
ufmost, and its efforts terminate in vanity and 
Vexation of spirit. Institutions the most valua- 
ble are overthrown, and what seemed ‘most 
firmly established is swept away. When such 
events are taking place around us, surely we 
should do well to mark their solemn meaning, 
and to hear in them the voice which says, “ Be 
still, and know that If am God; I will be exalt- 
ed‘among the heathen, I will be exalied in the 
earth.” 
We cannot doubt that you well know the 
events to which we allude. A great calamity 
fias befallen “us, affecting our nation, our 
Chureh, and ‘the families of our land. The 
Church of our fathers is rent asunder. - That 
ttion of it which faithfully adhered to the 
ord of God, and to its own fundamental prin- 
ciples’ and constitutional standards — which 
strove equally ‘to maintain purity of discipline, 
and to defend the rights and ‘liberties of the 
‘Christian people—has been constrained to fore- 
go the advantages of the Establishment, rather 
than submit to the surrender of principle and 
the violation of cuuscience. 

Long was it the peculiar distinction and high 
glory of the:Established Church of Scotland to 
maintain the sole Headship ef the Lord Jesus 
Christ, His exclusive sovereignty in the Church, 
which is his kingdom and house. It was ever 


held -hy her, tadoed that the Chur h and the 
State, being equa y ordinances or-wod, and! 


having certain common objects, connected with 
His glory and the social welfare, might and 
ought to unite in a joint acknowledgment of 
Christ, and in the employment of the means 
and-resources belonging to them respectively, 
for the advancement of His cause. But while 
the Church, in this manner, might lend her ser- 
vices to the State, and the State give its support 
to the Church, it was ever held.as a fundamen- 
tal principle, that each still remained, and ought 
under all circumstauces, to remain, supreme in 
its own sphere, and independent of the other. 
On the one hand, the Church having received 
her powers of internal spiritual government di- 
rectly from her Divine Head, it was held that 
she must herself, at all times, exercise the whole 
of it, under a sacred and inviolable responsi- 
bility to Him alone, so as to have no power to 
fetter herself, by a connection with the State) 
or otherwise, in the exercise of her spiritual 
functions. And in like manner, in regard to 
the State, the same was held to be true, on the 
same grounds, and to the very same extent, in 
reference to its secular sovereignty. It was 
maintained that, as the spiritual liberties of the 
Church, bequeathed to her by her Divine Head, 
were entirely beyond the contral of the State, 
80, upon the other hand, the State held directly 
and exclusively from God, and was entitled 
and ‘bound to exercise, under its. responsibility 


cluding therein whatever it was competent for, 
Gr binding upon, the State to do about sacred 
things, orin relation to the Church—as, for ex- 
ample;endowing and establishing the Church, 
and fixing the terms and conditions of that Es- 

Butthese simple and broad principles, belov- 
ed brethren, on the refusal by the Legislature 
of the “ Church’s Claim of Right,” agreed to 
by the General Assembly of 1842, left us no 
alternative but-either to cast off our duty to our 
only King-and Head, or to resign our position 
as an Establishment. For the decisions of the 
Supreme Civil Courts had annexed conditions 
to that position, to which, had they been pro-} 
posed to the Church at the time of her first en- 
tering into it, she could not tawfully have con- 
sen itions subversive of the distinct 
spiritual government established by Christ in 
his Church, subversive of the essential liber- 
ties of his redeemed le, subversive of the 
constitutional rights of the Church of Scotland, 
as fixed by the Revolution Seitlement, and so- 


ty of Union between the kingdoms. 

Fully acknowledging, however, the competency 
of the Legislature, under its responsibility to 
God alone, to fix the conditions of her estab- 
lishment, the Church presented to the State her 
“Claim of Right,” to be protected in her sa- 
cred liberties, against what she deemed the op- 
ive ‘and unconstitutional encroachments 

of the Civil Courts. Her claim was expressly 
and deliberately refused. ‘The Legislature 
placed its seal on .the conditions-under which 
the Courts had declared thatthe temporalities 
of the Church were henceforward to be held. 
With these conditions we could not ia con- 
science comply. And- having, therefore, ob- 
tained-grace to be faithful ip the time of trial, 
we have been made willing, for the principles 
bequeathed to us hy our martyred forefathers, 


take cheerfully the. spoiling of our goods,/ 


and to submit to the loss of all things, rather 
than make shipwreck’ of faith- and of a good 
conscience. -In deepest humility we adore the 
goodness and mercy of God, who-has given us 


are constrai 
“The Lord hath done great things for.us, 


| often by means of the very events that; for a 
time, threatened to be the most disast 
whether on business or for pub-) 


-feit her liberty for an earthly good, she does to 


: Giver of all good, for that unbroken unity a 


bearing ‘witness ‘to the truth, which, from th 
beginning of this struggle, has been drawn only 
the’ closer, and made the more firm im- 
movable; by every new effort put forth to 
weaken and destroy it? Truly “this is the 
Lord’s doing, and it is marvellous in our eyes.” 
What signal cause of gratitude, that, at each 
successive stage of the conflict, and especially 
as it approached its crisis, the way of the 
Church’s duty was made so plain and clear— 


that it seemed as if we heard a voice behind us 
saying, “ Phis isthe way, walk ye in it ;” and 
we were made to know that the Lord had ac- 
complished: thé desire of his people—* Teach 
me thy way, O Lord, and lead me in a plain 
path, because of mine enemies.” When, at 
last, the disruption of the Church arrived, how 
wonderfully, in ways too numerous to be even 
mentioned here, did a gracious Providence so 
order the whole circumstances, that our sorrow 
was turned very much into joy—our apprehen- 
sions and fears swallowed: up in bright and 
cheering anticipations, that the Lord would 
make “*the things which had happened to us, 
to fall out unto the furtherafite of the oak 

Nour tec tt be forgotten, but acknowleaged 
with lively gratitude to God, that although this 
gtievous calamity has befallen our beloved 
Church in a time of abounding iniquity, yet it 
has taken place in a time of reviving faithful- 
ness—in a time of refreshing from the presence 
of the Lord. And while the existence of the 
iniquity cannot but make the danger the great- 
er, the revival -at the same time of spirituality 
and faithfulness affords much reason to hope 
that the language of Providence respecting our 


time of feviving faithfulness should be also a 
time of trial. In’ God’s dealings with his 
Church in past ages, we find that the trial 
usually came not till the revival had first come. 
In this we adore the mercy and the wisdom of 
God. Had such a time of trial overtaken us 
when our Church was sunk in lukewarmness 
and spiritual lethargy, it would have seemed as 
ifthe Lord were about tocast us, as a withered 
branch, into the fire. “We are very prone to 
misinterptet the meaning of God’s dealings 
with his Church. We pray to be made con- 
formed to Christ; forgetting that He was “ made 
perfect through sufferings,” and that we too, if 
we are to be glorified with Him, must know 
“the fellowship of His sufferings, being made 
conformable unto His death.” It is the certain 
appointed lot of all believers, ‘* that the trial of 
their faith, being much more precious than of 
yold that perisheth, though it be tried with fire, 
may be found unto praise, and honour, and 
glory, at the appearing of Jesus Christ.” — 
But, beloved brethren, though our afflictions 
have thus been mingled with manifold and me- 
morable tokens of divine loving-kindness, not 
the less, on that account, are we called to see 
in them, and to acknowledge with deepest hu- 
miliation before God, those sins of our Church 
and country, which have deserved and procur 
ed them at his hand, as we have at large re- 
minded you on several former occasions. Nor 
yet is the Lord the less natrowly searching and 
trying each of us, not only as to what we have 
been in the past, but as to what we mean to be 
—on whose side we are to be found—for the 
Lord or against Him, in this time of trial. It 
is an old’ device of Satan to draw the distinc- 
aud trrur suv 
row that it seems almost invisible, forming, as 
it were, a twilight, where tight melts into shade, 
so that the eye can scarce tell whether light or 
darkness prevails. Yet light has no fellowship 
with darkness; and however sharp the line 
may be, on the one side of it is God’s truth, on 
the other Satan’s delusion. Think it not a 
light matter which part you take in this con- 
troversy. Rest assured that it much concerns 
your own growth in grace and spirituality of 
mind, as well asthe honour of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. If it be truth, as we most firmly be- 
lieve, that “ the Lord Jesus, as King and Head 
of his Church, hath therein appointed a govern- 
ment in the hands of Church officers, distinct 
from the Civil Magistrate,” then it must be sin- 
ful to subject that government to the dominion 
of any other power, or to regulate the actings 
of it ‘by any other standard than God’s Word 
alone. We do not wish to involve you in the 
intricacies of subtle argument and doubtful dis- 
putation ; but it is the duty of every man to 
be able to render a reason of the hope that is in 
him. The time has been when the people of 
Scotland were well acquainted with the contro- 
versy respecting Christ’s crown, and the free 
and independent spiritual jurisdiction of his 
Church. There is*one simple and comprehen- 
sive way in which the subject may be stated 
and rendered abundantly intelligible What- 
ever a Church of Christ must do, in order to 
preserve its existence, and discharge its whole 
duties to its divine Head, it must continue to 
do in all circumstances—in adversity or in 
prosperity, when persecuted or when supported, 
established by the State, or disestablished. It 
must be at liberty to obey Christ alone in all 
that he has appointed or commanded ; to ad- 
‘mit, censure, or cut off, alike office bearers and 
ordinary members, according to the principles 
and precepts of His Word. As no favour which 
the Civil Magistrate may show to the Church 
can give him any right to usurp an authority, 
in reference to spiritual matters, beyond what 
he ts otherwise entitled to claim, so neither can 
the Church te justified in continuing to ac- 
cept his favour, on condition of rendering to 
him submission and subjection, beyond what 
she would feel herself at liberty to render to a 
Christian magistrate, whether she enjoyed his 
favour or not. And if she consent thus to for- 


that extent violate her allegiance to Christ, and 
suffer her union with him, as her living Head, 
to be severed or impaired. The question is not 
even, whether, in such a case, an equal amount 
of blessing can be hoped for (though it should 
not seem difficult to determine that question) ; 
but the simple question is, whether such a sur- 
render can be made without sin. This is the 
test, dear brethren, to which the Lord has now 
brought each of us. No man can avoid meet- 
ing and grappling with it. Wewarn you, with 
all earnestness and affection, to beware lest 
Satan sift you as wheat, and tempt you to deny 
your Lord and Master. 

We know well that the solemn and awful 
character of the present times and events will 
be glossed over; and that attempts will be 
made to deceive you by all manner of plausi- 
Ble evasions. Be not deceived by those who 
tell you that the present controversy is respect- 
ing a matter of minor importance—of mere 
Church government—a point not necessary to 
salvation. It wears, indeed, the aspect of a 
matter ‘of Church government. 
involving, by unavoidable consequence, the 
character. and qualifications of the Christian 
ministry, and thus, in effect, the promulgation 


tiall 
Shall Christ -be King in Zion, or shall He not? 


Word. be the only authoritative rule of the 
Church's goverameant,.or shall it not? If He 


“those are the true and only schiamatics who, 


Church is, “* destroy it not, for a blessing is in} suffered. 
it.” Ht need not be thought strange, that a/ thers during the twenty-eight years of persecu- 


let it be observed, thgt they were in circum- 


ced wer f icf tu uur forcfathers was to 


But, besides} 


of all doctrines together; it directly and essen-} 
involves no less a question than this—j 


Shall Christ be the sole Head of the Church,| - 
which is His body, or shall He not? Shall His} 
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liberties He has granted to the subjects of His 
free ‘spiritual kingdom? If His Word be the 
only law of that kingdom, can His servants, 
without treason against Him, enter into any 
alliance involving the acknowledgment of an- 
other rule in the administration of its affairs—| 
such as the mandates of a civil tribunal, not 
professing even to regulate its procedure by the 
Word of God, but avowedly sitting to deter- 
mine civil affairs according to human statute ? - 

Neither be deceived by the use of the word 
Schism, which has been, and will oflen be, em- 
ployed by adversaries. Schism is a sinful, be- 
cause an unnecessary separation from the 
Church. But there is not here, properly speak- 
ing, separation from the Church at all. What- 
ever, in the eye of law, may henceforth consti- 
tute the Church of Scotland, assuredly that 
Church, in the eye of conscience, and of the 
Lord of conscience—that Church, while yet 
acting freely and without coercion of the civil 
power, pledged itself before God and the world, 
in its “Claim of Right,” to renounce the Es- 
tablishment rather than submit to those condi- 
tions which have since been imposed, It has 
now only redeemed its pledge. It is the Church, 
properly speaking, which has separated from 
the State. Assuredly this is not schism. And 


by refusing to take the same step when duty 
required it, have thus, and thus ‘only, caused 
the disruption of the Church. | 

In like manoer, you will not be deluded by 
the supplicating cry, “‘ How can you quit the 
Church of your fathers?’ The Church of your 
fathers is that Church which holds the princi- 
ples that they held, which bears the testimony 
that they bore, and which is now suffering in 
the cause of that great truth for which they 
Where was the Church of your fa- 


tion which desolated the land two centuries 
ago? Was it where Prelacy held sway, and 
where curates occupied the pulpits from which 
the martyr-ministers had been expelled? Or 
was it with the persecuted Covenanters, on the 
waste heaths and moorlands, among the wild 
glens and mountain solitudes, with Welsh and 
Blackadder, with Cameron and Peden, with 
Cargill and Renwick? You cannot otherwise 
quit the Church of your fathers than by cleav- 
ing to the present Establishment, which no 
longer retains the principles for which your 
fathers bore their testimony even unto death. 
You cannot otherwise. remain members of the 
Church of your fathers, than by adhering to 
those who are following their footsteps, re- 
newing their testimony, and preparing, like 
them, jo encounter every kind and degree of 
suffering and danger in defence of the Redeem- 
er’s crown. | 

One other plausible argument with which you 
may be addressed is the assertion that we ought 
to follow the example of our fathers, who, in 
all former struggles, never left the Church till 
they were forcibly ejected. In answer to this, 


stances totally different from those in which we 
are placed. During their days religious tole- 
ration, such as we enjoy, was unknown. There 
was no such thing then, as leaving the Estab- 
lishment, and having freedom to preach the 
gospel out of it. The claim of the Civil Power 
was that of a universal supremacy over the 
Church of Christ—supremacy in all causes 
civil and ecclesiastical. Between such a claim, 
and the leaving of the Establishment, had that 
been possible, there was no connection. The 


sist the Civil Power in its interference with con- 
science, and take the consequences. It ig far 
otherwise with us who have a ground of free- 
dom still left us in the Constitution, without the 
pale of the Establishment. If still we remain 
in it, acquiescing in the unlawful conditions, of 
course we betray the sole sovereignty of Christ 
in his Church. If we remain in it resisting 
them, we not only, to all practical purposes, 
betray that sovereignty, but we dishonourably 
cling to the emoluments of the State, while we 
refuse compliance with the express conditions 
on which they are bestowed. | 

Finally, dearly beloved in the Lord, suffer us 
to remind you that the Lord Jesus is the Head 
of every man—of every true believer—and that 
those only can faithfully and truly maintain 
his Headship over the Church who are them- 
selves united to him as their own living Head. 
Let us urgently entreat you to commune with 
your own hearts and be still—to ponder the 
ways of God—to mark the leadings of his pro- 
vidence—and to pray earnestly and incessant- 
ly for present light and grace to enable you to 
see and understand present truth, to guide and 
support you in present duty, and to prepare 
and strengthen you for present trial. This is 
manifestly a time when God is making a great 
work, and probably a short work, in the earth. 
The powers of good and evil seem mustering 
for a final struggle. The deadly wound of the 
Anti-christian beast seems to be healed, and, 
closely leagued with infidelity, he advances to 
the conflict. We speak not now of contests 


between parties in the Church, or between the| 


Church and the Civil Courts, but of the last 
grand conflict between the powers of light and 
darkness, - We believe that the chief effect of 
our contests has been of a preliminary nature 
—that they have served to bring forward oppos- 
ing principles of still greater importance than 
themselves, and to commence a struggle by 
which all Europe will yet be convulsed. We 
would not rashly interpret the wili and the pur- 
s of God. But it would seem-as if the 
Christian Church, whose chief testimony, in 
the early ages of the gospel, was on behalf of 
the prophetic office of Christ, which the Jews 
refused to admit, and the Gentiles long resist- 
ed—and in the ages thereafter, on behalf of 
His Priestly office, which the Anti-christian 
apostasy disowned and denied——were now call- 
ed to bear witness, more especially, for the 
third great office of Christ, that of sole King in 
Zion, and Prince of the kings of the earth. 
Hitherto, the Church of Scotland has been the 
only Church that has openly and avowedly, in 
the midst of suffering, stood forward to bear 
testimony in defence of this-royal office. Well 
nigh three centuries are past since she first be- 
came witness for it. She has often suffered in 
its defence; and she is called to suffer for it 
now again. Surely the hand of God is here. 
Surely it is our duty and our wisdom to follow 
where He leads—to take our position where He 
directs——and to stand still there, waiting to see 
the salvation of God. . Let us bear our great 
testimony as He may be pleased to appoint ; 
and, in the meanwhile, let us labour zealously 
in rebuilding the walls of our prostrate Zion, 
though in troublous times, till the top-stone be 
brought forth with shoutings—“* Grace, grace, 
unto it,” and everlasting glory to Him who is 
King of Zion, “ King of Kings, and Lord of 
THE SABBATH. 
The Golden Maxim of Sir Matthew Hale. 
_ A Sabbath well spent 
Brings a week of content, 

And health for the toils of to-morrow; =|. 
But a Sabbath profaned, 
_ Whatsoe’er may be gained, 
_Is a certain forerunner of sorrow. | 


| and scholarship; and there is no reason to 


‘tismal regeneration. The struggle which it 


-tyte is a gifted and eminent minister of the 
gospel, is not all. 


ing his reasons for that nfusal—upon which 


‘means of knowing whether the letter may or 


silence upon which he seemed to have resolved 


‘From the New York Evangelist. | 
EPISCOPALIAN ANABAPTISM. 


Messrs. Eprrors: The “ recent transaction 
in Connecticut,” of which:some account was 
iven in alate number of Evangelist, seems to 
mand further notice. Living as far as you 
do from the scene of the oceurrence, you have 
naturally, and not inexcusably, fallen into one 
or two inaccuracies. I trust, therefore, you 
will allow me to occupy some.jittle space, with 
an attempt to direct public atiention to those 
facts of the case which seem! tome material. 

1. Nothing is alleged agaiast the general 
character of the young mad Who has seen fit to 
renounce the Christian. baptim, in which his 
parents gave him to the God of Abraham. He 
is said to be an amiable youth, of fair talents 


doubt that he is conscientiouSas any man can 
be, who, after a sound a education, cru- 
cifies his common sense and natural affection, 
and turns from the spiritual gyspel of the New 
Testament to the beggarly elements of Apostol- 
ic succession, Roman Catholié tradition, and bap- 


must have cost him to get inty his present po- 
sition, may be taken as affordiyg a strong pre- 
sumption, not that he has doay right, but that 
he thinks he is right. 

2. There are some circvmstances, which 
have made the case peculiatly painful to. the 
religious sensibilities of the canmunity, in the 
midst of which, the act of anayaptism was _per- 
formed. The fact, that the father of the prose-| 
The intersst which very 
many of the Christian people of New Haven 
felt in him on account of his connection with 
one of the-most distinguished families in that city, 
and especially on account of his deceased 
and sainted mother, gave great notoriety to the 
transaction, and caused it to become the theme 
of conversation in all circle. Among those 
who were members of the churches in New 
Haven twenty-five years ago,many a tear has 
been shed at the thought, thatthe child of ‘*Re- 
becca H ” has not merily departed from 
the particular communion in which she was 
born-and nurtured, in. which the lived with so 
much holiness and died with so much triumph 
—but has in the most solemn manner, renounced 
the baptism in which she gave him to her Re- 
deemer; and thus, by the most formal act 
which it was in his power to perform, has ex- 
scinded her blessed memory from the commu- 
nion of the universal church of the redeemed, 
and has declared that for her, and for hers, there 
is no covenanted mercy. There have been 
instances of Episcopalian asabaptism, hereto- 
fore—sometimes private, and sometimes, I be- 
lieve, perlormed in public, bu the peculiar cir- 
cumstances which I have now mentioned, have 
made this instance painfully conspicuous. 


3. Such being the case, th Rev. Dr. Hewit 
judged it right for him publitly to demand of 
the distinguished Episcopalitn minister who 
was the chief performer in th: painful transac- 
tion, some public explanation of the part which 
he had taken. ‘The affair wiS one in respect 
to which Dr. Hewit was tochoose his own 
course, ‘without asking Dr. Croswell’s per- 
mission, or any other man’s He had a right 
to be silent, as another emirent minister of the 
gospel, in another State, andof another denomi- 
nation has been, under an affliction not alto- 
together disimilar. He hai a right, also, to} 
call for a private explanfatiaa, cither by letter,| 
or in a personal “Ard nether of} 
these courses seemed to be thet which the case 
required, he hada right to callin a public man- 
ner for a public explanation Dr. Croswell, 
in performing that public ac, had assumed a 
public responsibility. And tho could so pro- 
perly summon him to a pubic explanation of 
his conduct, as the father, th original baptizer| _ 
and the pastor of the pervertd proselyte? Ac- 
cordingly he addressed Dr. Croswell, through 
the columns of a newspaperwhich had a con- 
siderable circulation in NewEngland, the fol- 
lowing note, entirely courtous, as all men 
must acknowledge, in matterand in language. 


“* Dear Sir—The recent revaptism of my son, 
Nathaniel Augustus Hewit, aministered by your 
hands, is an event of special inportance, not only 
to me and my family, and the (hurch of Christ un- 
der my care, but to all non-Epijcopal churches and 
ministers in our country and thiworld. I may there- 
fore, with propriety call uponyou in this public 
manner for an explanation of ‘our conduct in this 
transaction. When you bapized him, you well 
knew that he was baptized at ap infancy, and was 
a regular member of the Churh of Christ under my 
care, and also a licensed candiate for the ministry. 
I merely state the fact at present, forbearing all 
comment upon it, until I learn tom yourself on what 
grounds you proceeded in treaing my son just as if| 
he was a new convert to Chris, and had been called 
out from among ‘ publicans ad sinners.’—Very re- 
spectfully, your servant in a 

.THANIEL Hewit.” 


A copy of the paper contiéning this note, was 
sent to Dr. Croswell, and another to his Dio- 
cesan Dr. Brownell. 


4. In these circumstance, Dr. Croswell had 
an undoubted right eitherto be silent or to 
reply. Should he-be silen, his silence would 
be a fact, which the’ publi: would explain by 
whatever theory might sem most reasonable. 
Or should he be unwilling b allow the public to 
reason and judve for themsives respecting his 
silence, he might reply byrefusing to give an 
account of his conduct inthe premises except 
to his own ecclesiastical sweriors, and by giv- 


reasons the public would bi at liberty to forma 
judgment. Or, if he felt tat it was within his 
power, he might reply bya direct and formal 
statement of the grounds on which he had 
acted, and by vindicating ‘the anubaptism before 
an attentive public. At first, he seems to have 
resolved on silence, as the most judicious course. 
But Dr. Hewit’s note ofinquiry was republished 
in vacious religious papers, and afier-a while it 
began to find its way intothe secular journals, 
and to be discussed there, till Dr. Croswell 
seems to have felt that it was necessary for him 
to say something. Accoringly on the 10th of 
June, there appeared in tte New York Obser- 
ver “an article purporting to be a letter” from 
the Rev. Dr. Croswell, wiich has been repub- 
lished in the Evangelist. In that letter * The 
reverend gentleman whost name is appended to 
it”—-if we may be so boldis to presume that he 
wrote it—apprises the edtors of the Observer 
that he has never received any such letter as 
that which the Observer Ind republished on the 
preceding Saturday; and that he “has uo 


may or not bea forgery.” And with signifi- 
cant simplicity he adds, “should Dr. Hewit ad- 
dress me as one gentleman is bound to address 
another, he may reasonably expect a respectful 
answer.” 

- Dr. Croswell then, uaable to maintain that 


at the beginning, concluded to raise a new 
issue. If we may venture to construe so dip- 
lomatic a communication, he refuses to answer 
the inquiry fortwo reasons ; first, because, for| 
aught he knows, the letter bearing Dr. Hewit’s 
name, may be a forgery; and secondly, be- 
cause, if the letter is nota forgery, Dr. Hewit 
in addressing him through the newspapers, has 


| not addressed him in the way in which one gentle- 


man is bound to address another. Let me ask 
the public, before..whose bar this question i 


any mere Puritan can expect to be. 
all the deference that may be due to his superior- 


_ the fact that such stories are current, 


Pending, to look at the venerable Doctor’s spe- 
cial plea. 

The first position is that a certain published 
document, purporting to bea letter from Dr. 
Hewit to Dr. Croswell, may be a forgery. In 
regard to this, | would respectfully ask Dr. C. 
or some other competent person in his behalf, 
to inform the public what kind and degree of 
evidence would be to him the “ means of know- 
ing” whether a published document, bearing the 
name of a well-known author, and of well. 
know publishers, “‘ may, or may not be a for- 

ery.” For instance, has he any means of 

nowing whether the work on Algebra, to 
which the mame of Pres. Day is appended, may 
or may not be a forgery! hen a pamphlet 
was published containing what purported to be 
letters from Prof. Stuart to the Rev. William 
E. Channing, what could Dr. Channing have 
regarded as the means of knowing whether 
those letters were or were nota forgery? Or 
if Dr. Croswell, instead of receiving a printed 
sheet, containing the document in question, had 
réceived a manuscript sheet containing the same 
document, how could he—being, as I suppose, 
not particularly familiar with Dr. Hewit’s au- 
tograph—have been assured whether it was or 
was not a forgery? Would any ‘Gyidence have 
been sufficient, short of a swOfn certificate un- 
der the official seal of a notary public? 

Many readers would be glad to be informed, 
more exactly, where Dr.-C.’s doubt lies. Are 
we to understand him as insinuating that the 
paper which he received, purporting to be the 
New-England Puritan of the 12th of May, and 
to be published at 52 Washington street, Bos- 
ton, by D. Clark & J. E. Woodbridge, may 
have been got up for a hoax, and issued from 
some other printing-office? If so, how does he 
know that a paper of the same dimensions, pur- 
porting to be the Albany Argus of a given date 
and bearing in the usual way the names of the 
well-known editors and publishers of that print, 
is not also a hoax? How distressing would it 
be for a plain honest man, to take up the Na- 
tional Intelligencer, the Journal of Commerce, 
or the Globe, with inexplicable doubts as to 
whether each paper is what it purports to be, 
or only some imposition from the office of the 
New-York Herald or Sun. But ifthe Doctor’s 
doubt does not lie in that direction—if he ad- 
mits that the paper which he received, was ac- 
tually published by Messrs. Clark and Wood- 
bridge—then we would have him inform us whe- 
ther those publishers are not to be considered as 
vouching for the authenticity of the document 
in question. Few men understand the respon- 
sibilities of publishers better than he does. We 
appeal to him for information ; and if he shall 
not deny that Messrs. Clark and Woodbridge 
are responsible for what they publish, we beg 
him to inform us how it happens that he, with 
his punctilious courteousness, is betrayed into 
the unceurteousness of attempting to vindicate 
his silence on: the main question, by resorting 
to the perfectly gratuitous insinuation that, for 
aught he knows, these gentlemen—his equals 
in every respect but age—are guilty of publish- 
ing a forgery. 

The second point in this plea is that if the 
letter is not a forgery, then Dr. H. has no right 
to expect an answer, because he has not ad- 
dressed Dr. C, “as one gentleman is bound to 
address another.” The substance of the argu- 
ment here is, that according to the rules of in- 
tercourse among gentlemen, Dr. Hewit, instead 
of sending Dr. Croswellia printed and publish-} 
ed letter, ought to have sent him a manuscript 
and private letter, and 
bly have expected a manuscript and private an- 
swer. It may be presumed that Dr. C. is more 
ofan authority in questions of politeness than 
But with 


ity in such matters, we must be allowed to de- 
mur on this point. If the subject of Dr. H’s. 
letter had been a private and personal matter 


between himself and Dr. C., then unquestiona- 


bly he would have offended, not only against 


the conventional rules of intercourse between 
gentlemen, but against a higher rule, by calling 
on Dr. C. in public for a public explanation. 


But such is not the case. The transaction in 
question was a public transaction. When Dr. 
C. performed the “ christening” in the presence 
of perhaps a thousand spectators, he knew that 
he was performing an act for which any man 
might call him to account before the tribunal 
of public opinion. And when he insists that 
this public transaction shall be treated just as 
if it were a mere private and personal matter 
between Dr H. and himself, I think he mistakes 
not only the application of the law of courtesy, 
but the state and temper of the public mind. 
Upon the most deliberate reflection, it ap- 
pears to me that Dr. H. took entirely a proper 
course when he addressed to Dr. ©. a public in- 
stead of a private letter. Had this letter been 
private, the answer would have been private 
also, and could not have been published without 


a breach of propriety. 


I submit then that Dr. C’s. special plea is un- 
satisfactory ; and that either he must distinctly 


state, or the public will imagine, some other 


reason for his silence on the main question, 


5. It has been understoood in Connecticut, 
and I perceive has been republished in the Epis- 
copal Recorder at Philadelphia, that the young 
Mr. Hewit had made up his mind to be baptiz 
ed, and would not be dissuaded ; and that there- 
fore Dr. C. baptized him, It may be very true 
that the young man was determined to be bap- 
tized; and that those who attempted to dis- 
suade him, found him quite intractable, His 
action in that respect was entirely accordant 
with the principles of which he was making a 
profession. He who holds the doctrines of 
apostolical succession and baptismal regene- 
ration, as commonly set forth oy writers of the 
Episcopalian sect, and who takes for gospel all 
that is said about * invalid ordinances,” ought 
not to risk his salvation upon what is to him 
nothing but lay-baptism, and probably not even 
that. But at the same time | cannot think that 
Dr. C. will vindicate his own act by saying 
that Mr. Augustus Hewit would have it so, and 
would nottake No forananswer. He knowsthat 
ministers of other denominations are in the ha- 
bit of judging for themselves as to whether 
any particular applicant for baptism ought to be 
baptized or not; and Episcopalian ministers 
will be slow to admit, that they are less inde- 
pendent in such matters than their Presbyterian 
and Congregational brethren. 5 

6. A point on which there is some curiosity, 
and respecting which the public would like to 
hear from Dr. Croswell himself, is the question 
whether he has-been in the habit of baptizing 
over again all proselytes from Congregational 
and Presbyterian families? In Connecticut the 
impression is strong, that in this particular case 


| Dr. C. has deviated from his own former prac-) 


tice, if not from his uniform practice hitherto. 
Nay, I am told it has been reported of his pa- 
rishioners as an illustration of his Christian li- 
berality, that not very long ago, aservant girl, 


who had been converted to the High Church) 


doctrines, and who insisted on makiug the logi- 
eal application of those doctrines to the bap- 
tism which she had received from a Congrega- 
tional pastor, was told by Dr. C. that he would 
not baptize her over again, because it would be a 
desecration of the ordinance. It is quite possible 
that this story may be incorrectly reported, bu' 
shows tha: 


then he might peasona-| 


the public mind is looking after information on 
this point. 

7. It is also to be hoped, that if at any time 
Dr. C. should see fit to say any thing on the 


main question, he will do something to relieve! 


the scruples of those who are inquiring whether 
baptism can be lawfully and efficaciously per- 


formed, and regeneration by the Holy Spirit) ' 


accomplished, by the hands of a man who has 
himself received no regular and effectual bap- 
tism. There is a constant tradition in Connec 
ticut, that neither Dr. C. nor Dr. Brownell 
ever received any other baptism than such as 
young Mr. Hewit received in his infancy; nay, 
that of the bishops and other clergy of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church, throughouf the Unit- 
ed Stales, a large portion, perhaps one-half, 
are in the same affecting predicament. We 
would fain be informed whether a man unbap- 
tized, unregenerated, and who has never passed 
through the only authentic entrance into the 
kingdom of Christ, can safely be relied on to 
communicate to others that baptism which he 
has never received, or to perform any valid 
ministration in that kingdom into which he has 
never entered. Or does the validity of the or- 
dination re-act to eg the defect of the bap- 
tism? If not, and if the facts of the present 
case are as we have supposed them to be, how 
much better is Mr. Hewit’s second baptism than 
his first?’ And if the Episeopal Church itself, 
even in the persons of its clergy, is so widel 

tainted with the leprosy of invalid baptism, and 
has been from the beginning, who can tell us 
how far the validity of all its ordinances may 
be vitiated by the incapacity of unabaptized per- 
formers? Who shall separate the precious 
from the vile? Amid so much irregularity, 
practiced continually for so many ages, who 


can be sure of the validity of his own baptism?) 


If the Church has been so careless through suc- 
cessive generations, as to permit priests to bap- 
tize who were never baptized themselves—so 
careless from age to age, as to permit bishops 
to ordain who had never been made Christians 
by a valid baptism, who can be sure that all 
her clergy are not now in the condition of those, 
whom, in the absence of their genealogical re- 
gister, Nehemiah excluded from the priesthood 
as polluted, forbidding them to partake of the 
most holy things, till a high priest should stand 
up with Urim and Thummim? (Neh. vii. 63— 
65.) These scruples seem to touch the most 
material point of the inquiry presented by the 
case now before the public. If the Congrega- 
tional baptism of Dr. Johnson, the truly respec- 
table founder of the Episcopal denomination in 
Connecticut, was valid—if the Congregational 
baptism, (as it is supposed) of Bishop Seabury, 
the first Anglo-American prelate, and of Bishop 
Jarvis, his successor in the diocese of Connecti- 
cut, was valid—if the Congregational baptism 
of Bishop Brownell, and as report says, of Dr. 
Croswell, is valid enough to serve the need of 
their souls—why was not the Congregational 
baptism of Mr. Augustus Hewit equally valid? | 
Must this young gentleman be accommodated | 
with a holier baptism than that which has been 
sufficient for so many of his brethren? But if, 
on the other hand, Mr. Hewit’s first baptism 
was null and void from the beginning, what be- 
comes of the baptism of so.many ministers and 
prelates, whose names the Episcopal Church 
keeps among her treasures? 7 
To prevent misapprehension, I will add that 
the anabaptism which our Episcopalian friends 
are beginning to practise, is to my mind import- 
ant chiefly as a manifestation of their views in 
regard to other bodies of professed Christians. | 


r 
Congregationalist or a Presbyterian, is a most 
solemn public proclamation, that, in the judg-} 
ment of Episcopalians, all Congregationalists} 
and Presbyterians are “aliens from the com- 
monwealth of Israel,” “strangers from the 
covenantsof promise,” and “children of wrath.” 
To us, indeed, “it is a very small thing that} 
we should be judged of man’s judgment,” for 
‘every one of us shall give account of himself 
to God.” Our churches, our ministry, our bap- 
tism, our communion at the table of the Lord, 
may be declared null, and even impious, by 
Episcopalian ministers, and this may be pain- 
ful to our feelings; yet our consolation is that 
we are to stand or fall, not by their decisions, 
but by the grace or displeasure of Him ‘ who 
is head over all things to the Church, which is 
his body, the fulness of Him who filleth all in 
all.” But at the same time we say, that what- 
ever judgment our neighbours may form con- 
cerning us and our profession of membership 
in Christ’s body, we shall esteem it a favour if 
they will declare their judgment manfully, and 
abide by it consistently. If in their judgment 
we are “ fellow-citizens with the saints, and of 
the household of God,” let them say so, and 
treat us accordingly. And, on the other hand, 
if they conclude that we are “ strangers and 
foreigners,” let them declare their judgment 
fearlessly; and let them stick to that judgment 
unflinchingly till the God of all grace and con- 
solation, and our Lord Jesus Christ, **in whom 
neither circumcision availeth any thing, nor 
uncircumcision, but faith which worketh by 
love,” shall teach them better things. 


ZENAS. 


SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATIONS, ETC. 


Devotion to God.—“ Jesus saith unto them, 
my meat is to do the will of Him that sent me, 
and to finish His work.”—John, iv. 34. 

«1a the impressive language of the Saviour, 
it should be each Christian’s ‘ meat and drink,’ 
to do the will of God:=~a habit with him as 
natural under God’s Spirit, as necessary to his 
inward peace; and entering as thoroughly into all 
his thoughts, and wishes, and pursuits, and most 
ordinary occupations, as the very food whereby 
the body is nourished and strengthened, and 
enabled to discharge its several functions.” — 
Bishop Coleridge, of Barbadoes.—( A.D. 1835.) 

Benefits of Affliction.—* Blessed are they 
that mourn, for they shall be comforted.”— 
Matt. v. 4 and 5. Serre 

«© I have before me two stones, in imitation 
of precious stones—perfectly alike in colour; of 
the same water; clear, pure and clean: yet one 
is dazzling bright, while the other is dull.-- 
Where can be the reason of such a difference? 
It is this. ‘The one is cut but in a few facets ; 
—the other has ten times as many. These 
facets are produced by a very violent, though 
necessary operation, cut, smoothed and polish- 
ed. Had these stones been endued with life 
and feeling, the one which has received eighty 
facets would have thought itself severely treated, 
envying the fate of the other which had under- 
gone but a tenth part of its sufferings. Yet 
the operation being over, it is done for ever; 


the difference between the two stones always 
remains strongly marked, that which has suffler-} 


ed but little is entirely eclipsed by the other, 
which is highly valued. May not this serve to 


explain the saying of our Saviour, (whose| 


words always have some reference to elernity,) 
they that mourn?’ ” &c.—Oberlin 


the shape and size of the animal, and intended 
to carry water and wine. They are generaily 
borne along for sale by boys, who swing them 
about on the tops of poles, there as well as in the 
East. The mode of preserving wine: at this 
day is the same as in the time of the les, 


and explains the above text,”—Walch’s 
tices of Brazils, &c. . 

Pressing Grapes.~—“* Wherefore att thou 
red in thy apparel, aad-thy garments like him 
that treadeth in the wine-press !”’-—lsai iii. 
2. In Madeira the grapes are thrown into 
vat, and pressed dak by the feet of bare-leg 
persanits who get in and trample on them) 
where seen all stained with the red 
Constancy a rayer.—* without 
ceasing.” Ik Thess. v. 17. “In thie injunc 
tion [ understand to be implied those frequen 
ascenstons of the pious soul towards a recon. 
ciled God, which resemble the speaking glances 
of the infant eye towards the mother’s face : 
those dove-like glances by which so man 
tender feelings of dependence and affection a 
expressed !”’—Mrs, Sherwood’a Roxobel. 

Christ, the Ark.—* The dove found no rest. 
for the sole of her foot, and she returned umto 
him, (Noah) into the ark.” Gen. viii. &@ The 
dove is an emblem of a gracious soul, which, 
finding no rest for his foot, no selid place or, 
satisfaction in this world, this deluged, defiling 
world, retires to Christ, as to its ark, its Noah. 
Noah signifies rest.—Mat. Henry. | 

The ark is also a type of the Church of 
Christ. ‘Tertullian saith ‘Ecclesia est arca 
figurata.” ‘The Church is the ark figured 
forth.” ‘The Churchman prays that the person 
baptized, may ba into the ark of 
Christ’s Church.” 


PERSECUTION IN MADEIRA.—~ THE 


BIBLE TO. BE BURNED!! - 

Sir—True to the motto of your valuable 
paper, you have always lent your aid in sup- 
porting the interests of the true, and exposing 
the persecution of false religion. Such being 
the case, [ doubt not but that you: will give in- 
sertion to the following extracts from a letter 
which I have received this morning from Dr. 
Kally; who, as you are aware, has, for some 
time past, been trying to do goed both to the 
souls and bodies of the inhabitants of Madeira. 
A few weeks ago you had inserted in your co- 
lumns a letter from him to a private friend, giv- 
ing some account of his perilous situation. The 
letter from which the following extracts are 
taken, is in answer to an address from the 
Glasgow College Missionary Society, of which 
I am a member, sent out to Dr. Kally, expres- 
sive of our sympathy for him in his present 
trials. After expressing his sincere thanks for 
said address, and exhorting us to the unreserv- 
ed dedication of ourselves to the service of God, 
he proceeds :— 

“ At present I am threatened with imprison- 


CONTINUED 


meant, and if the enemy be allowed to fulfil what 
isin his heart and ow his tongue, I am likely | 
tobe in jail when you receive this. . . 


may, 
however, interpose at any hour; and if it be 
for His glory and the eternal welfare of the 
people that I should not go, he will open a way. 
If, on the contrary, it be for his glory and the . 
advancement of the cause of Christ that I should 
be in bonds for His name, I should only have 
cause to rejoice in this. 3 , 

‘** You reminded me of the order given, when 
persecuted in one cily to flee into another; but 
you rw also remember that it is said of the 
that ne Neel, Vecause he is an hirc- 
ling, and the wolf comes and catches the sheep. 
Were I to flee, 1 believe the poor sheep of 
Christ’s fold would feel deeply discouraged, and 
the wolf would catch them. The Lord can 
deliver out of the paw of the lion and of the bear. 
He would deliver them though I were away; 
but it is necessary for us always to examine 
well, and seek to know the will of God, for it 
is not for us to run whenever the lion growls. 
Let those who have no hope ¢r confidence in 
the Eternal, fear men that shall die, but let not 
us fear earth or hell. The woman drunk with 
the blood of saints may stretch out’ her blood- 
stained arm, but God will cut it off and destroy 
her. Ina moment shall she be brought low. 
Be on your guard against her accursed witch- 
eries, for it is true, that though in some as- 
pects she exhibits the malignity of hell, and the 
most horribly appalling corruption, there are 
others in which she appears enticing, and she 
intoxicates myriads with the wine of her forni- 
cation. Her smiles are poisonous—her fancy 
colours cover rottenness—and he who is ad- 
mitted to see her actions on a scene where 
masks are laid aside, may well take up the 
cry, How long, Oh Lord, wilt thou not avenge 
the blood of thy saints? When shall the breath 
of the Lord destroy this great system of deceit, 
abomination, cruelty, and superstition? Let 
us blow the trumpet, and the walls will come 
down, for the trumpet sound of the gospel is the 
very breath of the Lord which shall destroy 
her. 

‘At present there are two women and one 
man in prison for the sake of Jesus, and the 
probability is that they will be kept in it for 
eight or ten months before their trial be brought 
on. There are two other men against whom 
a writ has been issued, but they are in hidings. 
The crime with which they are charged is 
apostasy for joining the Church of Scotland, 
here heresy and blasphemy. I was included 
in the same charge, but the judge found no law 
on which to issue a writ against me at that 
time. A new process has been entered on; 
many witnesses have been called; one was 
threatened with imprisonment if her evi 


thoutd not be to please the priests who were 


taking i¢/, Much of a similar nature has been 
unhesitatingly and unblushingly resorted -to. 
The judge is brother-in-law to the Governor, 
and both bitterly opposed to me. Two men 
are excommunicated, and many more threaten- 
ed,. Amidst all this, however, 1 am enabled to 
have two discourses daily, at which from thirty 
to one hundred individuals are present, and ex- 
ceedingly attentive; and there are more appli- 
cations for admission to communion with the 
Scottish Presbyterian Church. 

‘‘A cry has been raised against the Bible— 
some copies have been taken oat of the people’s 
houses by force—and generally, the le are 
shocked by a denunciation of one of the canons, 
that the Bibles should be burned... That ganon, 
on the very day he was. so preaching, had (as 
I was assured by a priest) a child born to him/ 
So much for his vow of celibacy. _ 

‘“‘In point of the fact, the Inquisition is es- 
tablished in Funchal,. ‘There is a. secret tribu- 
nal of priests, who make. investigations in se- 
ctet; and without any citation or hearing of 
the person, he is consigned to the civil power to 
be put in jail, against even their own ecclesias-— 
tical laws of civil rights,” dzc., &c. ae 

- These extracts need no comment--t 
for themselves; and it is to be hoped that they 
will in some degree open the mind of the public 


abrid 
‘ Leathern Bottles.—*“ Neither do men put new 
' wine into old bottles, else the bottles break and 
the wine runneth out.”—Mait. ix. 17, Mark ii. 
22, &c. 
The 
‘also; ‘inflated skins.” In Madeira are manu- 
factories of leather from the skins of goats an 


} calves, dressed whole and inflated; preservin 


word above rendered bottles, means 


in regard to the internal, but natural, workings 
‘of a system which of late hae received, and 
still is receiving, so much countenance and sup- 

from enlightened and Protestant Great 
“Britain. I remain, Sir, your most ‘obedient 


servant, 


‘ 
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that. mysterious. Providence, ha | 
mingled with this trial so many, and singular 
tokens.of lovi indness and grace, that we 
é 
| 14, South Kinning Place, 
| | Glasgow, June 1st, 1643. 4 
How shall we be grateful enough to the ; 


“SATURDAY, 


‘meqiber of the Presbytery of Wyoming, we 


the imelligence, that 
~ at the. +” et ‘meeting of that Presbytery, three 
received on examina- 


over ilJastrated by plates which are executed in| 


_ gecuted by that Church. 


thousand horse-loads. 


dence that Calvin ever received holy orders,” 
.» Our memory is very defective, or our perusal 


_ them; and especially to spend our time in rec- 


_@ potable occasion when he asserted that Calvin 


_-ewhen-we convicted him of garbled quotations, 


~ 


something else. Now he asserts that this same 


<= 


4 


“Wen from Mew-schoo! Presbyteries; and that 


is prepared, in furthering this object, to return 


as well as the matter as of serious importance. 


: Persta.—Letters have been received from 


“hannan. He writes’that with the remarkable 


ing Christian influence also increase. 


vin, (the founder of Presbyterianism) was no- 


‘for we have no recollection of this thrice re- 
_ peated challenge ; but presuming it to be true, 


show. 
from Bishop White to the 
(according to’ a veritable list lately 


JULY 15, 1843. 


po and Fi p Cents in advance. 


Apprrwnat Reronws.-—By letter from a 


fication bave just isqued “The English Martyr- 
ology, abridged from Fox, By Charlotte Eliza- 
beth: The work is im two volumes, 12mo., 
and. is got up*in'the usual beautiful style of the 
ions publications. of the Board. It is more- 


~_ 


@ masterly manner by the ‘best American ar- 
tists,” “The book is one of intense interest, and| 
should be in,the hands of every Protestant, 
Charlotte. Elizabeth,.so well known by her pre- 


\ vious publications, has executed her part of the} 
task‘With skill and judgment. As the cost of 


si@beotyping the Martyrology has been borne 
by @ benevolent friend ofthe Board, it is put at 


@ half cents for the two volumes ; 80 that cheap- 
ness as well as intrinsic excellence becomes a 
motivyeto purchasera, | 


‘Naw Work'—James M. Campbell & Co., 
already well known for the variety and excel- 
lence of their publications, have just issued “ A 
Vindication of the Scottish Covenanters, con- 


sisting of a review of the first series of the} . 


‘Tales of My Landlord.” By Thomas McCrie, 
D.D.” The great ability of Dr. McCrie, and 
his™’ptofoind acquaintance with Scottish his- 


tory, eminently qualified him to enter the lists} 


withthe great novelist, and we must add, the 
great libeller. of the Scottish Covenanters, men 
of whom the world was not worthy. What.he 
undertook, he accomplished; he exposes the 
prejudices of Scott, and detects his historical 
errors. ‘ A perusal of the work will well repay 
the reader, and we recommend it accordingly. 
It is sold at the very low price of twenty-five 
cents. : 


Free Craurca or Scortanp.—Through the 
politeness of a friend, we have received the first 
number of “ The Home and Foreign Mission- 
ary Record for the Free Church of Scotland.” 
It contains much interesting matter relating to 
the various benevolent schemes which are pro- 


LL 

Missronary Sermon.—The Editor of the 
Watchman of the South, Rev. Dr. Plumer, has 
published in that paper the appropriate and ex- 
«cellent sermon delivered by him before the 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, in 

‘May last. 


Tux Minures.—We hope the Presbyteries 


Circular issued by the Board of Publication on 
the subject of publishing the Minutes of the As- 
‘sembly from its origin to the present time. The 
Presbytery of Baltimore has pledged itself to 
take twenty-five copies. Will the other Pres- 
byteries make similar pledges, or will they let 
the project fail? | | 


 Psatus or Davip.—The Editor of the Evan- 
gelical Repository, a paper connected with the 
Associate Synod, expresses pleasure at the vote 
of the late General Assembly, authorizing the 


publication in connexion with our present) 
Psalmody, of a selection of the Psalms of Da- 


vid; as an indication that our churches are 
returning to the use of a scriptural psalmody. 
We ask our contemporary whether his Church 


to the scriptural mode of singing these psalms 
by chanting? We regard the mode of singing 


Mr. Perkins, the American missionary in Per- 
sia, to the 16th May, at which time he had 
reached Trebizond, a city of 50,000 people, on 
the Black Sea, with his family and Mar Yo- 


extension of commerce, the facilities of diffus- 

The 

amount of goods now sent annually from that 

city over the mountains, has increased to thirty 

Turics He Stew tHe Starn.”—The Ban- 

ner of the Cross inter alia, says: “ John Cal- 


thing more than a layman. . This last fact we 
have. repeatedly asserted, and of late tave no 
less than three times distinctly chattenged The 
Presbyterian to deny it, or to produce his evi- 


of the Banner very cursory, if this be true; 


we feel somewhat dubious whether we are under 
any moral obligation to notice all the assertions 


We shall-rejoice in their success 


& 

tin di 


the Banner w 


tet him 


consult Miller on the Christian Ministry. | 


Conrempiatep Unton.—The Associate Re: 
formed and the Reformed Presbyterian Church- 
es are settling the preliminaries of a Union. 


the protestiag. gentlemen 


in perfecting 
this measure. 


Sanpwica Istanps.—The British minister 
‘at Washington ‘has, in behalf of his Govern- 
ment, disclaimed the act of the naval officer 


‘who. took possession of the Sandwich. Islands. 


It still strikes us as extremely singular, that 
any British officer should, upon his individual 
responsibility, have presumed upon such a mea- 
sure. A story has been trumped up that the 
authorities of the Islands were anxious to be- 
come subject to the British crown. It carries 
with it no appearance of truth. | 


_Revations or Misstonarizs.— Charles- 
ton Observer contains the first part of what it 
says will be a very long letter, directed by the 
Presbytery of Harmony to the Rev. John Leigh- 
ton Wilson, one of their members, who is a mis- 
sionary in Africa, under the direction of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, stating reasons why he should re- 
nounce that connexion, and become directly re- 
sponsible to his Presbytery, which engages to 
afford him a competent support. We agree 
with the Observer, ‘‘ that we are inclined to hear 
in full the letter of the committee (of Presby- 
tery) before we express our opinion of its prac- 
tical bearings upon the cause of Foreign Mis- 
sions.” 
Rereat.—With the subject of the repeal of 
the union, between Ireland and England, we 
have not meddled as a political question, al- 
though we have decidedly disapproved of Ame- 
ricans forming associations for the promotion 
of the object, as calculated to engender hostili- 
ty between our own country and England; but 
in its religious bearings, as designed to subject 
Ireland to Roman Catholic domination, we feel 
deeply interested. That the British yoke is 
galling to Ireland we have no doubt; but the 
Protestants of the Emerald Isle would fare much 
worse were that displaced for the yoke of Rome. 
It is in this view that we watch the proceedings 
of that arch demagogue and agitator O’Connell, 
with increasing anxiety. His chief aim, in ad- 
dition to his own aggrandizement, is to render 
Popery supreme, and establish it as the religion 
of the State; and should he succeed, it may 
easily be predicted what will be the fate of Irish 
Protestants. 
action taking place in this country among some, 
at least, who have mistakenly sympathized in 
this movement. This effect is produced by 


ferocious and systematic libeller of our country. 
Not only on the ground of slavery, but other 
grounds, he is the enemy of our government ; 
and American repealers begin to feel ashamed 
of being associated with him. 

_A Ni wx han 
fully exerted his influence in effecting the or- 
ganization of a society which is to decide upon 
the propriety of ‘all applications made in the 
east for funds to sustain Western seminaries. 
This is both singular and suspicious, and the 
whole plan, as it is evidently designed to give 
preference and exclusive monopoly to New- 
school institutions, and particularly Lane Sem- 
inary, will be carefully eschewed by orthodox 
Presbyterians, A society of this kind, designed 
to influence public opinion, and control public 
benefactions, which with its assumed powers is 
to say peremptorily how a whole community is 
to act in a given case, is alittle too popish in its 
aspect for us, and as faras Western Seminaries 
are concerned, we may soon expect from them 
an Index Expurgatorius. | 


Sometruinc New.—The Watchman of the 


Valley, a New-school paper says, speaking of 


the Old-school—* The truth is, there is not a 
man among them who does not admit in his 
own conscience the unrighteousness of the ex- 
scinding acts, They knew them to be wrong,” 


Where this paper obtained its information, we| 


know not, but we are of opinion that it has 
drawn largely on imagination for its facts. We 
have some means of knowing the state of feel- 
ing on this subject in the Presbyterian Church, 
and it is our deliberate and well founded con- 
viction, that there is an increasing persuasion 
among all those who had an agency in this 
matter, that it was important, necessary, right, 
and useful. It was the act, under God, which 
saved the Presbyterian Church from ruin. ~ 


A Goop Bap Symptom.—A singular and 
novel circumstance took place in St. Stephen’s 
church, New York, on the 2d instant, which 
may be regarded as a sign of the times. It 
appears that Bishop Onderdonk was about to 
lay apostolical hands on some young candi- 
dates, when in full assembly the Rev. Dr. An- 
thon, one of the most distinguished clergymen 
of the Episcopal church in New York, and the 
Rev, Mr. Smith arose and protested against the 
ordination of one of the young men, on the 
ground that he had embraced the errors of the 


of this gentleman, whose hebdomadal is full 


tifying all the errors into which he falls. T 
tax*would be too heavy to pay. We recollect 


wrote in favour of diocesan episcopacy, and 
the only effect produced was to make him 


Calvin, who was. so explicit in. his defence of 
Episcopacy, was the founder of Presbyterian- 
ism! His next assertion is that Calvin was a 
layman and he'defies us to show that he was ever 
ordained. Should we retort and defy him to 
that.one-half. of the long live of Bishops 


published,) were ever ordained, he would be 
sadly puzzled. As to the ordination of Calvin, 
Bellarntiae admits that he was a Presbyter, Cal- 
vin himself speaks of it; and Francis id 


mented on in the. Episcopal journals under 


Oxford school. This was decided and praise- 
worthy conduct, but in a government like that 
of the Episcopal church, where one man has 
almost unlimited power in his diocese, the pro- 
test availed nothing. Bishop Onderdonk said 
he had inquired into the matter, and was satis- 
fied, and thereupon proceeded to ordain the 
candidates. The Reverend protesters very pro- 
perly-left the church, refusing by their pre- 
sence to countenance the act. The result was 
precisely as might have been expected. Bishop 
Onderdonk has the reputation of being a Pu- 
seyite himself,and his accrediting the “* Cherch- 
man” as his organ, is something more than pre- 
sumptive proof of it. In reflecting on these oc 
currences, we could not but conclude that i 
any thing of a similar kind had. occurred in 
Presbyterian church, it would have been co 


favourite head—* another fruit of schism.” 
| ‘The New York Churchman descants at 


It affords us pleasure to see a re-| 


the conduct of O’Connell himself, who is the 


: 


with great severity, 


— 


| styling it of public worship,” 


and an act of inexcusable disobedience, and ap- 
plauds the conduct of the Bishop as dignified, 
and as a proof “that New York has in her 
Bishop a theologian whose sound judgment and 
solid learning render him an enlightened guar- 
dian of the Church’s interests!” Dr. Anthon, 
and Mr, Smith in consequence of this article, 
promise to give the public a full statement of the 
case, | 

Srrrir or tar CentTuRy.— 
The July number of this periodical has appear- 
ed. The first article is a forcibly written and 
rapid sketch of the Progress of Liberty ; the se- 
cond and third, seasonable contributions on the 
Roman Catholic controversy ; the fourth con- 
tains just remarks in relation to the Solemn 
League and Covenant ; the fifth, on the year of 
our Saviour’s incarnation; the sixth is from 
the pen of a distinguished medical gentleman, 
showing that the best possible application for 
burns is cold water; and. the last is on the in- 
fluence of physical developments on the pro- 
gress of civilization. We were particularly 
struck with the following observations in the 
article on the Solemn League and Covenant : 

‘“‘ There is a very remarkable, and in many 
respects minute resemblance between the state 
of affairs in Great Britain at the present time, 
and that which. existed immediately before the 
breaking out of the civil wars of the seven- 
teenth century, which resulted in the overthrow 
of the monarchy. Then, as now, the wildest 
and most preposterous doctrines and preten- 
sions were set up by the dominant party in the 
Anglican church. ‘Then, as now, popery was 
rampant in Ireland, and her murderous princi 
ples swept over that devoted land, as they are 
threatening to do again. ‘Then, as now, the 
party in England favourable to liberty, was 
hunted down and galled tomadness. Then, as 
now, the English aristocracy, as if bent on its 
own perdition, drove furiously over all barriers 
and all land-marks. Then, as now, the Eng- 
lish government undertook to subvert the 
Church of Scotland, and to trample on the 
dearest spiritual rights of the most religious 
people in Europe. Who shall venture to say 
that another Henderson may not arise, another 
Hampden, another Leslie, Fairfax, and Crom- 
well? Have men forgotton the fate of Laud, 
of Strafford, and of Charles Rex? We incline 
very seriously to the opinion that there is full 
as much reason this day, to expect the causes 
now at work to produce catastrophes as memo- 
rable us those of the seventeenth century, as 
there was this day two hundred years ago to 
anticipate the events which so soon follow- 
ed. The alternative presented in Ireland is 
virtually the same as in 1641; and though the 
papists may again massacre a large portion of 
the Protestant population, they will be ultimate- 
ly put down. The question in England is 
again between high-church tyranny and super- 
-gtition on the one side, and Puritanism, dissent, 
and liberty on the other. And in Scotland, we 
again hear ‘ Christ’s crown and covenant,’ the 
rallying cry against the perfidious and insulting 
domination of English tories and high-church- 
men. In such a remarkable reappearance upon 
the stage of human affairs, of those ancient! 
principles and combatants, it cannot fail to oc- 
cur to every reflecting mind, that deep and per- 
manent causes must be at work, and that in the 
absence of disturbing influences of the most 
powerful description, the effects which have 
been formerly produced are extremely likely 
to occur again.” 

 Rerurn or Derarren Soreirs.—A little 
book has been published by J. R. Colon of Phi- 
ladelphia, with this title, which professes to give 
interviews between departed spirits of distin- 
guished persons and the Shakers at Water- 
vliet and New Lebanon, in New York. ‘The 
author says the departed spirits of the persons 
mentioned, enter into the Shakers, and commu- 
nicate with them freely. Washington, Jefler- 
son, Stephen Girard, &c. &c., are among the 
visiters! Weare inclincd to believe that the 
book is a hoax upon the Shakers, but if it truly 
reports what the Shakers pretend to, then they 
are very silly, as well as impious in their im- 


positions. 
Ecciestasticat.— The Rev. Hiram P. Good- 
rich, D. D., formerly of Marion College, Mis- 
souri, has received and accepted a call from the 
Presbyterian church in Jefferson city, Missouri. 
A third Presbyterian church has been dedi- 
cated in Louisville, Kentucky. © 


For the Presbyterian. 


PRESBYTERIAN FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


under the care of the Presbyterian Board, to the Rev. 
Nicholas Murray, Pastor of the Church at Elizabethtown, 


New Jersey. 
Allahabad, April 20th, 1843. 

My pear Broruer Murray—We have re. 
cently received your very kind papers, &c., for 
which we feel exceedingly grateful to you and 
your dear wife, and their reception prompts a 
cordial reply, as also our deepest sympathy with 
you in your late severe bereavements. Sure, 
my dear brother, are we prepared, as you have 
learned, for such an act of Christian feeling and 
Christian communion. But a spirit within 
presses me to suppress or merge all of these 
feelings, which pertain to our individual fami- 
lies or circles, in the contemplation of a theme 
in which our whole Church is deeply interested. 
Our theme is “What hath God wrought?” In 
our remarks we propose to trace the rise and 
progress of one of the Missions of our Church. 
This Mission was commenced by Brother 
McEwen in November, 1836. He was com. 
missioned to join the Lodiana Mission and was 
on his way thither, and had gone as far as 
Cawnpore, 128 miles from (above) Allahabad, 
when the Providence of God summoned him to 
return to this place. The printing press of 
which his reinforcement had charge was found 
defective in some minor parts, and he was au. 
thorized to return to Allahabad and here, if pos 
sible, to get thepress repaired, and then to pro- 
ceed with it to Lodiana. But while here a door 
of usefulness was thrown open, which he un- 
hesitatingly entered, though in the afflictive dis- 
pensations of God, he was not permitted to pass 
beyond the threshold. Yet while on the thres-. 
hold he laboured with a zeal and fidelity far 
beyond his strength. As the Board had already 
contemplated this as a future station, the only 
question which remained to be settled, was the 
healthiness of the location. ‘This was to be 
solved by experience. In the mean time Bro- 
ther McEwen collected a number of persons 
to whom he preached the word of life. During 
his stay of sixteen months he was privileged to 
admit four hopeful converts to the fellowship 
of the Church, all of whom were either Eu- 
ropeans, or understood the English language. 
Brother McEwen was succeeded by Brother J. 
Wilson in February, 1338, who deemed it his 
duty to devote his energies principally to the 
heathen. Hence while he preached to the 
English congregation, he at once opened a} 
Girls’ Orphan School, and to them in connex- 
ion with his people round about him, began to 


preach Jesus to the heathen in their own tongte.} 
May, 1838, Brother Morrison arrived and 


dook.charge of the services.’ In June 


Copy of a letter from the Rev. J. E. Freeman, a Missionary| 


of the same year, he opened a ‘Boys’ Orphan 
Scheol. But like hig. predecessor 
was not permitted to carry out his good 
to souls around. He was called to leave the 
station in 1840, and leave the work to his co-la- 
bourers. During his stay of thirty months he 
was cheered in his work, by. being privileged to 
admit into the communion of the Cherch siz 
hopeful converts, one of whom was a native, 
‘but partially understood the English language 
so as to profit by the worship of God in this 
language. She is a godly woman. In May, 
1839, the fourth reinforcement arrived at Alla- 
habad, and immediately proceeded, according to 
instructions, to organize the Allahabad Mission. 
Extract from the Minutes. ‘ At a meeting of 


rica, in Allahabad, the Rev. Messrs. J. Wilson, 
J..H. Morrison, J. W. Freeman, J. Warren, and 
J. L. Scott were present, and after prayer, Rev. 
J..H. Morrison was called to preside and J. L. 
Scott to act as Secretary. It was resolved, that 
we proceed according to the instructions of the 
Board to organize ourselves into a Mission, 
which was accordingly done by appointing Rev. 
J. H. Morrison, Chairman, and Rev. J. L. 
Scott, Secretary, for the ensuing year. Re- 
solved, that in our business meetings we will 
be regulated by the rules recorded in the Book 
of Discipline of me Presbyterian Church for 
that purpose. Resolved, that this Mission be 
called the Allahalnd Mission. Resolved, that 
Allahabad be the principal station of the Mis- 
sion, and the location of the Presbytery. Re- 
solved, that in accordance with the instructions 
of the Board, another station be formed in con- 
nexion with Allababad, and that Fathagarh be 
that station. Resolved, that Rev. J. L. Scott 
be appointed to join the Rev. H. R. Wilson now 
at the station of Fathagarh. Resolved, that a 
Committee be appointed to prepare a minute, 
stating our reascns for choosing Allahabad as 
the principal ststion of the Mission.”—J. H. 
Morrison, Chai*man ; J. L. Scorr, Secretary. 
—May 7th, 183$. 

Thus stability and permanency were given 
to our plan of operations. ‘The English depart- 
ment continuedas an auxiliary in our work, 
while our strength was directed to the perishing 
heathen aroundus. Brother J. Wilson had the 
high satisfaction of admitting to Church fel- 
lowship the first heathen convert in connexion 
with the native congregation, and the first seal 
of his ministry a) this station, on the 16th of 
February, 1840.. It wasregarded by us as a mo- 
ment of no ordinary interest, as a ceremony not 
soon to be forgoten. Here wasa soul that had 
emerged from the deep vale of heathen idolatry 
and pollution. She had made her robes white 
in the blood of the Lamb. She stood alone to 
testify her love te Jesus. She came to hold up 
the hands and cheer the heart of the lonely la- 
bourer in his work of toil and love. God smiled 
upon this retired assembly. In June 28th, two 
others were admitted from the dark parts of the 
earth. July 12th, 1840, one other was admit- 
ted on profession of faith from the idolatrous 
crowd. This evening was one of those seasons 
which the Missionary of the cross of Christ 
has seldom enjoyed in this land. After the 
‘admission of the members above, we organized 
our native Mission Church by celebrating the 
death of Christ ia the sacrament of the Lord’s 
supper. Presenton this occasion, Rev. J. Wil- 
son, Rev. J. Warren and wife, J. E. Freeman 
and wife, Mr. Tomas and wife (in charge ol 
our Girls’ Schoo) and four native disciples of 
our master. Sime that solemn hour this little 
church has welcomed ten additional members 
from the heathen,three members from the Eura. 
sian population aid two by certificate. In Janu. 
ary, 1843, the Esglish Presbyterian Church ap- 
plied to Presbytery to be amalgamated with, and 
admitted into conrexion with the native Church. 
This application vas most cordially approved, 
and the amalganation completed, andthe 
Church henceforth is to be called The Hin- 
dustani Mission Qhurch.” By this union, nine 
members in full communion were received into 
our Mission Chych; one of whom was, and is 
still by re-electon, an elder in the Church. 
Since this unionone member has been received 
on certificate; s) that we now have a Church 
of twenty-four nembers, with our mission, nine 
in number, a Clurch of thirty-three professed 
followers of Jesis, and thirteen of these have 
come up from tk highways and hedges, the 
rezion of the shalow of death: that they may 
walk upon the hghway of our God, and en- 
ness. Of the né@ives received, two, gathered 
joy the light of be glorious sun of righteous- 
and reared under the pastoral care of the Mis- 
sion, are now almost daily preaching and de- 
claring the newspf salvation to their degraded 
and wretched feow-men. Of the Eurasians 
received, two mved by the same impulse as 
the two former, ae now the assistants of their 
pastors in the grat work; one of them is assist- 
ant teacher in ourHigh School. He teaches in 
English and Urdt; the other is superintendent 
of our Bazar scbols, and also goes out with 
some one of our-nembers to present the messa- 
ges of salvation t his fellow-men. ‘Thus this 
little Church has eared in her own bosom the 
only assistants wich we now employ. ‘These 
assistants, are aswe humbly hope, improving 
in piety as well s knowledge. O that they 
may become reaprs in the vineyard of the 
Lord. Rev. J. Vilson is now the pastor of 
this Church, assistd by all his brethren in the 
English services, ind by all but one (and we 
hope he will soonjoin us,) inthe native servi- 
ces. We have onthe Sabbath one service in 
English, and two a Urdu—one prayer meeting 
in English, condeted by the elder, and two 
Bible classes in Udu. ‘The monthly concert 
is observed in both languages. We have also 
as many. meetingsin Urdu, and go as often to 
the Bazar as our cher duties and strength will 
permit. There isperfect harmony in all these 
movements, and smply because we act as a 
Mission, united inall that is endearing, and all 
that is worthy of ar counsel and prayers. We 
widely share in exh other’s Joys or sorrows 
which arise from ar inestimable communica- 
tions from our bebved Church and country, 
and side by side we travel the narrow, dark, 
and burdened way to the grave of our little 
ones. 


Our Orphan schals have gone on gradually 
until they have reached the limit set us by the 
church, to wit, fifty gupils. One of the girls 
has become a member of our church. ‘T'wo ol 
the girls have triumphed over death and ea 
grave, and long sine? entered the assembly o 
the first born in Heiven. Of others of these 
schools we have hope that they are the children 
of God. In improvement they will speak for 
themselves to all wh) will come and examine 
them. When visited and examined two years 
since by Bishop D. Wilson, and his chaplain, 
of Calcutta, they mceived the approbation of 
all present, as all wee highly gratified at the 
answers given on the occasion. 

Of Bazar schools ve have twelve in number, in 
which are about three hundred children, all of 
whom with their teachers attend worship on the 
Sabbath. These scheols are under our superin- 
tendence and visitatio:, while they are principal- 
ly supported by the Cvilians at the station. As 

‘this part of our wotk is a mere experiment,} 
we say but little abou: it forthe present. The 
hopes of our Amercan church have so often 
been raised and dashed atthe same breath, that 
we almost fear to wrie even well substantiated 
facts. 

Our press, a noble auxiliary in our work, 
what shall | say of 1? Its history and work 
shall be its advocates) The first work was is- 
sued in December 1639, under the care of the 
Rev. J. Warren its saperintendent. It was 
the * Shorter Catechism by Rev. J. Brown, of 
Haddington,” in English, of thirty-two pages. 


the Missionaries, of the B. F. M. P. C. of Ame-| 


utely, and then proceed firmly and steadily 
The: result is that up to thig-date, we have 
suied, of works, seventy-four, and of total pa 
aboat twelve million. ‘Phe: largest work is- 
four hundred and sixty-six pages, being a hyma- 
book for our missions in Urdu-Roman. These 
works have been printed in five characters, and 
three languages. .Thus within a little over 
three years no less than twelve millions of pa- 
ges have been produced by a fountain depend- 
ent for its supplies upon the charities of the 
church. Cantheseever bewithheld? Webelieve 
not, and surely notjas long asthere are millions o 
souls who have not received the bread of life. 
I might relate incidents that would cheer the 
church, but my limits must forbid, and | can 
only say that we believe that there is a grow- 
ing interest among the natives to receive and 
read our publications, and more have been scat- 
tered the last year, than in any preceding year. 
Last, though not least, in this brief outline 
is the interesting fact that we area regularly 
organized judicatory of the Church of Christ, 
in connection with our beloved church, which 
brought us into being. Our Presbytery naw 
numbers five ordained ministers, and one rul- 
ing elder. Brother Morrison still holds his re- 
lation to us, but as he has left the country, we 
do not reckon him as one of us. This out- 
line presents us at one view as we were, and as 
we are, and holds out a hope of what under God 
we may become. But upon the future | do not 
like to rest my hope, except so far as it rests 
upon the pure promise of Jehovah which cannot 
fail; “Lo T am with you alway, even unto 


the end of the world.” 
(To be continued.) 


—- 


For the Presbyterian. 


RIGHT OF ELDERS—SPEECH UF DK. MACLEAN. 
Princeton, July 8th, 1843. 
Rev Dr. Engles.—Dear Sir—As nearly as 
I can recall them to mind, the enclosed com- 
munication contains the remarks made by me, 
in support of the resolution adopted by the last 
General Assembly, with respect to the imposi- 
tion of hands in the ordination of ministers, 
while the resolution was under consideration 
by the Assembly. Very good outlines of the 
views then presented have already appeared in 
the columns of the Presbyterian, and of the 
New York Observer. Yet as these outlines do 
not contain in full the authorities cited by me, 
I have been urged, by several individuals who 
take a deep interest in the subject itself, to pre- 
pare my remarks for publication, and to give 
all the different authorities to which reference 
was made, in the course of the argument. May 
I request of you the favour to insert the com- 
munication in the next number of the Presbyte- 
rian? The merely introductory observations, 
suggested by the circumstances under which | 
addressed the Assembly, are omitted. With 
great respect and esteem, yours, 
Joun Mac ean. | 


Mr. Moderator—I agree with the brother, 
who first spoke on this subject, that the ques- 
tion is purely a constitutional one. Should fur- 
ther inquiries lead us to the conclusion, that on 
this point the constitution is wrong; let the re- 
quisite steps be taken to have it changed: but 
until such change is made, the constitution, as 
it now is, must be our guide in determining the 
question before us. 

In support of the opinion, that it is the right 
and duty of Ruling Elders to lay on hands, in 
the ordination of ministers, great stress is laid 
on the definition of the term ** Presbytery” giv- 
en in our Form of Government, chapter x. sec- 
tion 2; and which is in these words: * A Pres- 
bytery consists of all the ministers and one ru- 
ling elder from each congregation within a cer- 
tain district.” But it by no means follows from 
this definition, that the word “ Presbytery” is 
always to be understood as embracing both 
preaching and ruling elders. It is susceptible 
of the clearest demonstration, that this very 
term is often used to designate 
alone, and that it ts so used In that Chapter or 
our Form of Government, which treats of the 
ordination of ministers, | shall endeavour to 
show from the expressions employed in ‘the 
constitution itself, and from the practice o 
those by whom the constitution was framed 
and adopted. It has been said that the usage 
of the framers is not decisive as to the mean- 
ing of any constitution. Granting this, yet it is 
undeniable, that their own practice is decisive 
as to the construction which they themselves 
gave to the constitution ; and that it is the best 
possible evidence of what they intended to es 
tablish as the constitution, whether they did or 
did not employ the most appropriate terms to 
convey their meaning. Further—words and 
phrases occurring in any instrument are always 
to be understood, in the sense usually affixed! 
to them at the time such instrument was 
written. 

The rule adopted by the Synod of New York 
and Philadelphia, in 1788, on the subject of 
ordination, is precisely the same as our present 
rule, with this single exception, that in one in- 
stance, the term ‘*minister”’ has been substi- 
tuted for the term * bishop.” Prior to the year 
1788, the Form of Government existing in our 
own Church was the same with that of the 
Church of Scotland. (See printed Minutes of 
the Synod, p. 519.) In this Form of Govern- 
ment drawn up by the Westminster Assembly 
of Divines, it is said, ** A Presbytery consisteth 
of ministers of the word, and such other public 
officers (ruling elders) as are agreeable to and 
warranted by the word of God to be church 
governors, to join with ministers in the govern- 
ment of the Church.” 

And again it is said, ‘ ordination is the act 
of the Presbytery.” In the Directory for the 
ordination of ministers, a part of this same 
‘*Form of Government,” section 4, are these 
words ; ** And if upon the day appointed, there 
be no just exception against him, (the person to 
be ordained,) but the people give their consent, 
then the Presbytery shall proceed to ordina- 
tion.” Section 5. “The Presbytery shall come 
to the place, or at least three or four ministers 
shall be sent thither from the Presbytery.” Sec- 
tion 8. “ The Presbytery, or the ministers sent 
from thers for ordination, shall solemnly set 
him apart o the office and work of the minis- 
try, by laying their hands on him, which is to 
be accompanied with a short prayer or bless- 
ing. 
Who in this solemn ceremony were the Pres- 
bytery ? Unquestionably the ministers acting 
in the name of the whole body of ministers 
and elders composing the Presbytery, as ap- 
pears from the following passages in the same 
work from which the-above extracts were made. 
‘* The power of ordering the whole work of or- 
dination is in the whole Presbytery.” ‘ Every 
minister of the word is to be ordained by the 
imposition of hands, and prayer, with fasting, 
by these preaching presbyters to whom it doth 
belong.” ‘Preaching presbyters orderly as- 
sociated, either in cities or neighbouring vil- 
lages, are those to whom the imposition of 
hands doth appertain, for those congregations 
within their bounds respectively.” 

From a comparison of the different passages 
above cited, it is evident that in the public, for- 
mal, and solemn setting apart of a man, for the 
office of the gospel ministry, the ministers alone 
took part; and yet it.is said to be done by the 
Presbytery, except in cases when the Presby- 
tery could not conveniently assemble, and then 
it is said to be done by the ministers sent from 
the Presbytery: no elders being sent with them. 

A marked distinction was made between 
election or designation to office, and the act of 
ordaining. Elders are competent to the former, 
not to the latter. 

In confirmation of thig view of the subject,| 
-T will now call your attention to the following 


The edition consisted of three hundred copies. It 
was forour Orphanschools. Wedidnot dare * to 
attempt great things,” but chose to plant our feet 


dovan, (a work from which our own rules o 


passages in the Collections of Steuart of of 


discipline were chiefly derived, and which prior 


forms of process, inted minutes of the 


Synod, page 519.) Judien ture, (P 


tery) consists of all the pastors within the 
bounds, and one Ruling Elder from each parish 
therein.” ‘Title xii. § 1. “Ordination is the 
solema act of the Presbytery, setting apart a 

rson to some public Church office.” Title i. 

15. “The duties of elders which are more 
public, are those which lie upon them in the 
Assemblies of the Church, in which Ruling 
Elders havea right to reason .and vote in all 
matters coming before them, even as ministers 
have ; for to General Assemblies, their com- 
missions bear them to the same power with 
pastors. Howbeit by the practice of our 
Church, the execution of some decrees of the 
Church doth belong to the pastors only, such 
as the imposition of hands, the pronouncing 
the sentences of excommunication and absolu- 
tion ; the receiving of penitents ; the intimation 
of sentences and censures about ministers, and 
such like.” Title vii. 9. 

This is the doctrine and practice of our own 
Church; it pervades our whole system. In all 
matters of deliberating, judging, and voting, the 


ministers and elders in all our Church Courts 


have the same powers; but the execution of 
theie decisions requiring any public annuncia- 
tion, belongs to the ministers exclusively. 
Among the duties assigned to the Sessions are 
‘to receive members into the Church ; to ad- 
monish, to rebuke, to suspend, or exchude from 
the sacraments those who are found to deserve 
censure.” Chap. ix. 6. By whom are these ad- 
monitions to be administered, and the annun- 


ciation of these decisions to be made, but by 


the minister? And who but the minister bap- 


tizes those whom Session cunscnts to re- 


ceive into the Church, or administers to them 
the sacrament of the Lord’s supper? See chap- 
— 7, 8, 9, and 10 of the Directory for Wer- 
ship. 

From the passages given from Steuart, it is 
evident, while ordination .is spoken of as 
the act of the Presbytery, and-the definition 
given to the word “Presbytery,” is the same 
as in our own standards, yet that the ministers 
alone took part in the ceremony of imposing 
hands in ordination. Much more could be cited 
from the same work to confirm this statement. 

In further proof that when the term * Pres- 
byltery” is used iu connexion with the laying on 
of hands, it denotes the preaching elders alone, 
except so far as they represent the whole Pres- 
bytery, I will now cite a few passages from 
the ‘*Jus Divinum Ministerii Evangelici,” or 
** The Divine Right of the Gospel Ministry,” a 
work prepared and published by the Provincial 
Assembly of London, in 1654, a few years 
after the adjournment of the Westminster As- 
sembly, and one of the best possible expositors 
of the views ofthat venerable body. In chap. 
ter x., is the following general proposition: 
** That the work of ordination, that is to say, 
an outward, solemn, constituting and setting 
apart of persons to the office of the ministry, 
by prayer, fasting, and imposition of hands of 
the Presbytery, is an ordinance of Christ.” It 
is added, ** For the more methodical proving of 
this general proposition, we shall undertake to 
make good these four assertions : 

1. That ordination of ministers is an ordi- 
nance of Christ. 

2. That the essence of the ministerial call 
consisteth in ordination. 

3. That ordination ought to be with prayer, 
fasting and imposition of hands. 

4. That ordination ought to be by the Pres- 
bytery. 

In chapter xiii., this fourth assertion respect- 
ing ordination is expressed thus, “ That ordina- 
tion of ministers ought to be by the laying on of 
the hands of the Presbytery,” and the word 
Presbytery” is defined to mean “a college 
or company of Presbyters:” and to the ques- 
tion, “© What part hath the Ruling Elder in ordi- 


nation?” the following answer is given: ‘ ‘That 
the af srdoring the wheto work uf 


nation belongs to the whole Presbytery; that is 
to the teaching and ruling elders. But the 
imposition of hands.is to be always by the 
preaching Presbyters, and the rather, because 
it is accompanied with prayer and exhortation ; 
both before, in and after, which is the proper 
work of the teaching elder.” 

Now here as in our own formulary for the 
ordination of ministers, it is said that this ordi- 
nation is to be “ by the laying on of the hands 
of the Presbytery,” yet beyond all contradic- 
tion, the Provincial Assembly of London no 
more than the Westminster Assembly, allowed 
Ruling Elders to take part in the imposition of 
hands.” Why then are we to take it for grant- 
ed, and that too in the absence of all proof in 
support of such a position, that in our own di- 
rectory for the ordination, both ministers and 
elders are meant, when it is said that “ the pre- 
siding minister shall ordain with the laying on 
of the hands of the Presbytery;” seeing that 
the very same language, in those works which 
prior to the formation of our present “ Form of 
Government” and * Book of Discipline” fur- 
nished our own rules, can bear no such sense ? 

If time permitted, 1 could show that at no 
period, in the history of the Church of Scot- 
land, Ruling Elders ever took part in the impo- 
sition of hands, and that the Westminster As- 
sembly of Divines so far from abridging the 
power of Ruling Elders, as some persons ima- 
gine, actually extended those powers: and it 
would be an easy matter to show that, under 
the second Book of Discipline, the ministers 
alone carried into effect all the decisions of 
their Church courts pertaining to ordination, 
deposition, receiving church members, and ex- 
communication.* 

Let us next examine the language of our own 
statutes, and first chapter xv. 13. “ The day 
appointed for ordination being come, and the 
Presbytery convened, a member of the Presby- 
lery previously appointed to that duty, shall 
preach a sermon adapted to the occasion.” ‘A 
member of the Presbytery.” Can this be a 
Ruling Elder? All will agree in saying, No. 
But why sav, No? Simply because the nature 
of the duty to be performed precludes the idea 
of the member in question being a Ruling El- 
der, notwithstanding he may be a member of 
the body. Again in the same paragraph from 
which the above sentence is quoted, it is added, 


“ The same or another member appointed to 


preside shall afterward briefly recite from the 
pulpit the proceedings of the Presbytery prepa- 
ratory to this transaction, &c. If as here pro- 
vided another member be appointed to preside, 
can this member be a Ruling Elder? No. Why 
not? For the reason already given. He is not 
competent to the duty to be performed, the 
duty itself pertaining to the office of the minis- 
try : and in section 14, the member appointed 
to preside is expressly called the presiding mi- 
nister. ‘* Then the presiding minister shall by 
prayer, and with the laying on of the hands of 
the Presbytery, according to the Apostolic ex- 
ample, solemnly ordain him to the office of the 


* In the Presbyterian churches of France, Hol- 
land, Germany, Scotland, England, and Switzer- 
land, Ruling Elders never took part in the imposi- 
tion of hands, nor were they themselves ever or- 
dained by the imposition of hands. For proof of 
these assertions see Appendix, pages 268-270, 
to the “Jus Divinum Regiminis Ecclesiastici ” 


'or “The Divine Right of Chureh Government” 


by sundry ministers of Christ within the city of 
London, second Edition, re-printed in 1647, while 
the Westminster Assembly was still in session. 
The views defended in this work accord with 
those of the Westminster Assembly. For proof 
that in France ministers alone took part in the im- 
position of hands, see Quick’s Synodicon. That 
this was the case in Scotland and elsewhere, see 
Calderwood’s “ Altare Damascenum,” and that in 
the Charch of Geneva the same custom prevailed, 
see Calvin’s Institutes. In the conclusion of his 
remarks on ordination Calvin says: “ Hoe mo 
habendum est, non universam multitudinem manus} 
imposaisse suis ministris sed solos pastotes.” | 


‘to the year 1788, was itself thie guide of our 
own Church Courts, in matters of discipline and}, 


members exclusively. 
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Gospel ministry.” Does Presbytery here mean 
both ministers and elders? We say, No, And 
why? 1. Becanses as in the cases just men- 


tioned, the very nature of the duty itself shows, 


that it is to be performed by the ministers only. 
2. Because, this answer is in accordance with 
the ordinary acceptation of the term “ Presby- 
tery,” when used in connexion with the impo- 
sition of hands. 3. Because, the practice of 
those who formed and adopted our present Con- 
stitution shows that, “ by the laying on of the 
hands of the Preshytery ” they understood the 
imposition of hands by the ministers, the per- 
manent members of the Presbytery; it being 
impossible to show that they ever in @ single 
instance permitted any others than ministers to 
take part in imposition of hands; and 4. for the 
reason, that whenever in our Constitution the 
phrases “a member of Presbytery” and * mem- 
bers of Presbytery” are made use of, reference 
is always had to the ministers or permanent 

To proceed with our examination of this’ 
fourteenth section “Prayer being ended, he 
shall rise from his knees, and the minister who 
presides shall first, and afterward all the mem- 
bers of the Presbytery in their order, take him 
by the right hand, saying in words to this pur- 
pose—' We give you the right hand of fellow- 
ship to take part of this ministry with us.’ ”’ 
That it is an error to suppose that the word 
‘‘all” in this passage has reference to the Ru- 
ling Elders, is evident 1. from the fact that its 
introduction adds nothing to the strength of the 
argument, and that the argument would be of 
equal avail, if the term “all” were omitied, 
and the passage should read thus, “and the 
minister who presides shall first, and afterward 
the members of the Presbytery in their order :” 
the whole force of the argument resting upon 
the import of the term “ Presbytery ” and it ia 
the same whether the term “all” be used or 
not. 2. In this connexion the word “all” is 
used, in opposition to the member who presides 
and makes the ordaining prayer, and it is de- 
signed to show that it is proper not only for this 
member, but to all the members, to whom the 
imposition of hands appertains, to give to the 
newly ordained minister the right hand of fel- 
lowship; even if their number should be so 
great as to prevent their taking part in the im- 
position .of hands. In confirmation of this 
remark, let me cite from ** Steuart’s Collections” 
the following passage, from which the passage 
under consideration is evidently borrowed.— 
“The prayer being ended, the minister who 
moderates in the action, and thereafter all the 
ministers of the Presbytery, takes the person 
ordained by the right hand, saying, we give 
unto you.the right hand of fellowship to take 
part of the ministry with us.” ‘That in this 
passage the term “all” is to be explained as 
above will be admitted at once; and this fact 
will confirm our explanation of it as used in our 
own directory for ordination. 

The use of the phrase “ in their order” is 
also urged in proof that Ruling Elders are to 
take part in the public ceremony of ordination : 
this phrase being thought to have reference to 
the fact that ministers and elders are of differ- 
ent orders as to office. But is this phrase sus- 
ceptible pf no other and more satisfactory ex- 
planation? Are not all our ministers enrolled, 
and do they not take rank according to priori- 
ty of ordination? - In this respect our own 
practice conforms to the practice of the Church 
of Scotland. See Steuart, Book |, Title xvi. § 2, 
‘* All ministers are enrolled in Presbyteries, and 
have place only according to the seniority of 
their ordination.” 

But by some the chief reliance is placed on 
the circumstance, that in our ** Form of Gov- 
ernment” the phrase, “all the members of the 
Presbytery” is used instead of the words “ all 
the ministers of the Presbytery” asis the case 
in the passage cited from Stevart’s Collections. 
The following considerations are sufficient to 
account for the change in the form of expres- 


ithout our resorting to the supposition, 
that the framers of our constitution designed to 


introduce a change in the usage of our Church 
with respect to the mode of ordaining, and also 
to show that the supposition is altogether gra- 
tuitous. 1. In Steuart’s Collections, there is a 
mere recital of the mode pursued, and not a 
rule as in our Form of Government: and 
consequently there has been no change in the 
language of the rule itself as has been some- 
times maintained. The Form of Govern- 
ment of the Scottish Church contains no rule 
respecting the giving of the right hand of fele 
lowship. 2. There are other changes evident- 
ly owing to the different tastes of the persons 
by whom the different sentences were penned ; 

for example, the word ‘ presides” in our rule 
is substituted for the phrase ‘* moderates in the 
action ;” and this affords a strong presumption, 


and especially in the absence of all proof to 
the contrary, that the word ** members” was 


‘introduced in this connexion as synonymous 


with the word “ ministers,” and as being the 
preferable term, since it gives a variety to the 
form of expression, and prevents the almost 
immediate repetition of the term “ minister.” 3, 
‘* The presiding minister” mentioned in the first 
clause of this sentence is called in the 12th sec- 
tion of the same chapter, ‘a member of the 
Presbytery.” Why then may not“ the mem- 
bers of the Presbytery” in this. 14th section 
mean the ministers of the Presbytery? 4. 
The very language,‘the purport of which they 
are directed to use, in addressing the newly or- 
dained minister, is also the very language which 
the ministers of our own Church, as well. as — 
those of the Church of Scotland, and the min- 
isters only, were wont to employ in this solemn 
ceremony, and cannot be used with propriety 
by Ruling Elders, for the ministry here spoken 
of is the ministry to which the individua) ad. 
dressed has just been ordained. 5. The term 
‘“‘ ministry” in our constitution is never used to 
denote any thing else than the * holy minis- 
try” as distinct from the “ eldership” and all 
other church officers. 6. No form of expres- 
sion that does not include the idea, that the per- 
son addressed is received into the order of the 
ministry, can be, as directed in our form of Go- 
vernment, “in words to this purpose—We give 
you the right hand of fellowship to take part of 
this ministry with us.” Hence it follows, that 
the phrase “all the members of the Presbytery” 
s but another form for ‘ull the ministers of the 
Presbytery.” ‘The very nature of the duty to 
to be performed requires us so to understand 
this expression. And 1 may add, that although 
Ruling Elders when regularly commissioned by 
their respective sessions to attend any particu- 
lar meetings of Presbytery are for such meet-— 
ings members of the body, there is not in the 
whole of our Constitution a single instance in 
which the phrase ‘* member of the Presbytery” 
or ‘* members of the Presbytery” is beyond dis- 
pute ever used to denote elders either separate- 
ly or in connexion with ministers, while there 
are several passages in which it denotes a minis- 
ter or ministers exclusively, aud cannot possi- 
bly have any other meaning. 

Is it possible then for us to believe, that the 
framers of our Constitution, with Dr. Wither- 
spoon at their head, intended to make such a 
change in the government and practice of our 
Church, as to permit Ruling Elders to take part 
in the imposition of hands, and in giving the 
right hand of fellowship; and yet that they re- 
tained the very formof expression in common use 
respecting this subject when ministers alone took 
part in these ceremonies? ‘They well knew that 
by “the laying on ofthe handsof the Presbytery” 
all Presbyterian churches hud understood “‘ the 
imposition of hands by the ministry” and that the 
phrase, “We give you the right hand of fellow. 
ship to take part of this ministry with us,” eon- 
tained the very words which ministers alone had 
been accustomed to address to the newly or- 
dained bishop. And further, after the adoption 
of our present Constitution they pursued in this 
matter the very same course they 10Rs- 
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ly done. With knowledge of. these: f 
let him believe who can, that of set purposethe 
introduced into our directory for ordination,| 
the phrase, “all the members-of the «Presby-| 
tery” instead of *“all the ministets.of the Pres- 
bytery,"that Ruling Elders might take part in 
the imposition of hands. © Although constenily 
engaged, in ordaining ministers, neither they 
nor:theit ‘fellow Presbyters ever-once .varied 
from their “former practice. ‘That the imposi-| 
tion of hands by Ruling Elders is a novelty in 
our church, and was scarcely if ever heard of 
until the last fifteen years will hardly. be ques-} 
tioned by any.one. 
‘chown, that from the days of the 
Weatminsier Assembly down to the time of the 
adoption of our present Constitution, both in our 
own’ church, nad in ‘the Presbyterian churches 
of Scotland -and-England, by ihe phrase “the 
layiag on of the: hands of the Presbytery” was 
understood the imposition of the hands of the 
ministers alone’: and I have also shown thut 
only the ministers.gave the right-hand of [el- 
lowship, using the very language mentioned in 
our own formulary. | | 
There is no-conffictand never has been, be- 
tween the Constitution and the practice of our 
church; and if the facts-have been correctly. 
stated, we can have no difficulty in adopting the} 
resolution, ‘* That.in the judgment.of this As- 
sembly neither the Constitution, nor the prac- 
tice of our church authorizes Ruling Elders to 
impose sin the ordination of ministers.” 


For the Presbyterian. 
TRIBUTE OF BESPECT TO THE MEMORY OF 
LATE: REV. SANDEL D.. BLYTHE. 

At-a meeting of the Presbytery of West Jc 
sey, held at Woodbury, New Jersey, July 5, 
1843, the following minute was adopted. 
' "he Presbytery of West Jersey record with 
deep sorrow the decease of the Rev. Samuxr 
D. Biyrue, one of their number, and late pastor 
of the Church at Woodbury, New. Jersey, 
who departed this life on the 23d of June, in 
the thirty-seventh year of his age. By this 
dispensation we have been deprived of the en- 
deared fellowship, the efficient aid, and bright 
example of a valued brother; the Church at 
Woodbury has been bereaved of a beloved pas- 
tor; and his mourning family are left to endure 
the most painful of earthly bereavements. 
The Presbytery desire to bow in deep humili- 

ty tothe stroké; and it is our united prayer 
that we, who survive, may be quickened to 
greater activity in what may remain of our 
work on earth; and that the Lord of Zion may 
have the Church, and the widow and family 
of our departed brother under his special care, 


* 


and minister to them all needed support and| 


consolation. 
Resolved, That copies of the above minute 
be transmitted by the clerk to the Session of 
the Church, to Mrs. Blythe, and to the Editor 
of the Presbyterian, with a request to publish 
the same in the Presbyterian. . 
James J. Hetm, Stated Clerk. 


For the Presbyterian. 

PHILOSOPHY OF THE PLAN OF SALVATION. 
4 BOOK FOR THE TIMES.—BY AN AMERICAN CITIZEN. 

The salvation proposed, in this book, is “a 

‘ wiedom and power to extricate man from the 
evil of idolatry.” p. 23. Hence, * If man, as 
man, in his present condition, were to be recov- 
ered, the means of recovery, whether instituted 
by God or man, must be adapted to his nature 
and his cireumstances.”’ p. 27. 

«Phe first thing necessary to be accomplish- 
ed was that a pure object of worship shouldbe 

ed before the eye of the soul. Purity of 
eart and conscience would be necessary in the 
object of worship, otherwise the heart and con- 
science of the worshipper would not be puri- 
fied.” p. 29. 

For us to find pure object of worship’ — 
and learn how this object was to be placed * be-| 
fore the ore of the soul’’—we have to read on 
70, Oh. vii. --OUNCERNING THE ORIGIN 
OF THE IDEA OF HOLINESS AND ITS TRANSFER TO 
JEHOVAH AS AN ATTRIBUTE.” 

But before we advance quite so far, we will 
notice a statement made, on p. 64. Our philo-| 
sopher says, ** When they” (the Israelites) 
«s had arrived on the further shore of the Red 
Sea * * * * they were without laws either civil 
or moral. As yet, they had never possessed 
any national or social organization.” ‘This is 
truly surprising!. Was there ever a people 
‘+ without laws,” since the creation of man? If 
so, then there was a people ** without transgres- 
sion!"? Especially, were the Israelites ** with- 
out laws?”? We admit, that they had no written 
code of laws, at that time; but, the assertion is 
unqualified, bold and explicit ** ‘They were with- 
out laws civil or moral.” 

Lord Bacon teaches that the knowledge of 
man is derived from two sources, the light o 
nature and divine revelation. He says, ** The 
knowledge of man is as the waters, some des- 
eending from above, and some springing from 
beneath, the one informed by the light of nature, 
the other inspired by divine revelation.” 

The Israelites had the benefit of both these 
sources of knowledge. In common with all 
men they enjoyed the light of nature, which 
shines so bright, as to be a law unto the heathen, 
leaving them * without excuse.”” But the Israel- 
ites also enjoyed divine revelation. Man origin- 
ally received the truth, by immediate revelation 
from from heaven, and by in- 
spired men. ‘The longevity of inspired teachers} 
rendered a written code of laws unnecessary, 
till the time of Moses. ‘There were but a few 
steps from Adam to Amram. Moreover, Abra- 
ham was the friend of God. The gospel was 
preached to him. .He saw the day of Chris: 
and rejoiced. Isaac was a pattern of piety. Ja- 
cob, the father of the twelve patriarchs, went 
down into pt, there foretold what should be- 
fall his posterity ** in the last days,”” and * wor- 
shipped, leaning on the top of his staff.” “ By 
faith, Joseph, when he died, made mention of 
the departing of the children of Israel, and gave 
commandment concerning his bones.” “ By 
faith, Moses, when he was born, was hid three 
months of his parents—and when he had come 
to years, refused to be called the son of Pha- 
raoh’s daughter—choosing rather to suffer afflic- 
tion with the people of God—esteeming the re- 
proach of Christ greater riches than the treasures 
of Egypt—by faith he forsook Egypt’—* for 
he endured as seeing him who is invisible.” 
«» By faith they kept the passover,”’ and crossed 
the Red Sea, “‘as by dry land.” And yet, 
strange to tell!—these chi of Abraham— 
these very people of God— When they had 
arrived on the further shore of the Red Sea 
* * * * were without laws either civil or mo- 
ral."*. And still more deplorable, “ As yet, they 
had never possessed any national or social or- 
ganization.” Was it so? When Jacob and his 
sons came into Egypt, they possessed a com- 
plete social organization. Every. family dis- 
tinct; every individual named and numbered. 
Joseph was already in Egypt. And from the 
time that Jacob blessed Ephraim and Manasseh, 
his descendants were numbered with the rest of 

acob’s posterity. 

The were settled in the land of 
Goshen, and when their families increased to 
tribes they still dwelt there. When God brought 
the plagues upon Egypt, a clear distinction was 
made between their land and the rest of Pha- 
raoh’s dominions; and so perfect was their or- 

nization, both social and national, that when 
they marched ont of Egypt, every man knew 
his own family, and every family its own tribe. 

Without a. complete organization bow could 

Moses and Aaron have conferred with the Israel- 

ites? They, made known the will of God to 
them, by. the.agency of their elders. Could they 
an e them directions respecting 
blood keep the Angel 

Death from their i 

could the commands of God, by Moses, be con- 


‘HOLLINESsS.”’ 


the Ecclesiastical History of Mr. Fleury. 


to, and dependent 


veyed to them,,.s0: distinctly, , rapidly, 
they never, had any 


ould Lord Wellington have ordered the bat- 
tle of Waterloo, without any military organiza- 
tion? Just as easy as. Moses could march the 
children of Israel. to * the further shore of the. 
Red Sea,” every family under the banner of its 
own tribe, ** without any national or social orga- 
nization.” 
“Fhe bondage in Egypt no more broke up 
their domestic relations, nor the nization of 
their tribes, than did the hard servitude under 
Solomon, when he sent thousands and tens of 
thousands of Israel to work in the mountains. 
might-as well say there was no national 
nor social | ization in France, w Napo- 
leon marched six hundred thousand men into 
Russia as sheep to the slaughter, as to‘affirm it 
of Israel, at: the time specified in this book. 
But there is another statement even more sur- 
prising than those just considered. p. (70—the 
author affirms, in his usual positive manner— 
that, then, ** The. Israelites were acquainted 
with no attribute of Jehovah, except his infinite 
fiver and goodness. * * * Of the attribute of 
oliness they knew nothing.”” Even * afier 
the law was given they did not know that his 
nature was hostile to all moral defilement of 
heart and life.” 
_ Who can suppress his surprise? ‘Of the 
attribute of holiness they knew nothing!” This 
is an unwarrantable assertion, contrary to the 


| plain history of the Israelites, and contradictory 


to the previous history of good men. 

At the time mentioned, the Israelites were 
‘upon the further shore of the Red Sea.”’ 
‘There Moses and the children of Israel—Miri- 
am and all: the women—sang their song of salva- 
tion unto Jehovah. And what did they sing? 


Among other soyl-stiring ecutimeuts, expressed | 


in splendid poetry, they sang THE HOLINEss of 
the Lord. Who is thee, O Lord, 
among the gods? Who is like unto thee? Glo- 
rious in holiness, fearful in praises, doing won- 
ders?’ The notiness of Jehovah is not here 
celebrated as a single perfection, but as the pre- 
vailing glory of all his attributes. ‘‘ GLorious 
IN HOLINESS.” In this song the Israelites, dis- 
tinctly, celebrated the self-existence, indepen- 
dence and supremacy of the Lord, above all 

ods. hey praised him as their God and the 

od of their fathers. ‘They recognized his pow- 
er, goodness, mercy, truth, and faithfulness— 
and with peculiar sublimity and emphasis, his 
holiness. ‘They sang of the sorrow that should 
take hold on the inhabitants of Palestina—of the 
amazement of the Dukes of Edom—of the trem- 
bling of the mighty men of Moab—of the melt- 
ing away. of the inhabitants of Canaan—and of 
the absolute certainty of their own settlement in 
the mountain of the Lord’s inheritance. 

And these were the people who had no laws 
—no organization—who were acquainted with 
no aitribute of Jehovah, except his infinite pow- 
er and goodness ! 

“* Of the attribute of holiness they knew no- 
thing!’ This assertion is also contradictory to 
the previous history of good men. 

Passing by the primeval state of man, and 
considering the race ruined by sin, by whom 
was mankind first taught religion? —by whom 
were they first made acquainted with the way 
of pardon and acceptable worship? ‘They were 
taught by God himself—by messengers from 
heaven—by inspired men. 

In the sentence of death—in the shedding of 
the blood of atonement—and in the revelation of 
God’s wrath, as well as in the manner by which 
his servants received *‘ witness that they were 
righteous’ and ** walked with God"’—the holi- 
nesg of Jehovah was made known, and his op- 
position to all sin manifested. Of the holiness 
of God, those who lived and died in faith could 
not have been ignorant, in any period of the 
world. ‘There is indeed mournful evidence that 
all the Israelites did not believe—but believers, 
then, knew that Jehovah was ‘‘ GLorIovs IN 


be continued.) 


THE IRISH REPEAL QUESTION. 


Mr. Editor—I find the following passage in 
It is 
in Book 74th, No. 16. 

** John of Salisbury did not go to Rome of 
his own motion. He was sent there by the 
king of England Henry II. and apparently 
was the bearer of a letter which that prince 
wrote to Pope Adrian 1V. upon his accession to 
the Pontificate. He sent John to ask of the 
Pope permission to enter Ireland and make 
himself master of it, to establish Christianity 
there in its purity: and this request was found- 
ed on the pretended right of the Roman Church, 
in all the islands ; which as we have seen was 
supposed to exist, as early as the time of Urban 
II. Pope Adrian granted to the prayer of John 
of Salisbury, what the king of England re- 
quested, as appears by his bull, in which he 
says—‘It is not doubted and you yoursell 
know, that Ireland and all the islands which 
have received the Christian faith, belong to the 
church of Rome. Now you have given us to 
understand, that you wish to enter - this island, 
to bring its people into subjection to laws, and 
to extirpate their vices—to cause to be paid to 
Saint Peter one penny a year for each house, 
and to preserve entire the rights of the Church; 
which we grant you with pleasure for the in- 
crease of the Christian religion.’ ‘With this 


bull,” says Fleury, ** the pope sent to the king| — 


of England a ring of gold ornamented with an 
emerald, in sign of investiture; and this ring was 
kept among the urchives.’”’ 

During the pontificate of Urban II, which 
extended from A. D. 1088 to 1099, that Pope 
erected the church of Pisa into an archbishop- 
ric, and as this city had always been devoted 
to the legitimate popes (as Fleury calls them) 
during the schism, Urban II. wished to testify 
his gratitude, andin the first place he gave the 
island of Corsica to the bishop of Pisa, and in 
the bull despatched on that occasion, the pas- 
sage occurs to which Fleury refers in the above 
extract ; and is as follows-——‘ As all the islands 
are of public right according to the laws, it is 
certain, that the Emperor Constantine gave 
them to St. Peter and his vicars. But many 
disasters having befallen the Roman. Church, 
caused her to lose the property of some of 
them. Nevertheless, according to the maxims 
of the laws and of the canons, neither the 
division of kingdoms nor long possession, can 
deprive the church of her rights. Thus, al- 


| though the island of Corsica had been a long 


time out of the possession of the church of 
Rome, it is well known, nevertheless, that 
Gregory VII. our predecessor, entered into it. 
Therefore it is, that at the prayer of our beloved 
brother Dagobert bishop of Pisa, and of its noble 
citizens and of the well-beloved daughter of St. 
Peter, the countess Matilda, we give this island 
tothe church of Pisa, to enjoy it, so long as it 
shall have a lawful bishop, and it shall remain 


-faithful to the church of Rome ; upon the charge 


of paying every year to the palace of Lateran, 
fifty pounds, money of Lucca.’ This bull was 
dated at Beneventum June 28th 1091 and 
part of it above recited, may be seen in 
Fieury’s Eccl. Hist. Book 64th, No. 8. 

Pope Adrian then had a precedent for giving 
Ireland to king Henry Il. of England, and it is 
to the bull of that Pope, the original subjugation 
ofthat islahd is to be ascribed. After the con- 
quest-of it, by Henry IIL., the laws of England 
were received, and sworn to, by the Irish na- 
tion, assembled at the Council of Lismore. But 
Henry and his successors (till Henry VIII) 
took only the title of “ Lord of Ireland,” Do- 
minus Hiberniae. Henry VIII assumed the 
title of king. But at length the Irish almost for- 
got their dependence, and were quite ready to 
dispute it; and therefore it was thought neces- 
sary, in the sixth year of George I., (A. D. 
1719) to declare by an Act of Parliament, ‘that 
the kingdom of Ireland ought to be subordinate 
upon, the Imperial crown of 
Great Britain, as being inseparably united 


other government than her own: and agitators 


‘were held, and so loud were the strains from 


others in their observanceof it.—N. Y¥. Tribune. 


thereto ; and that the: king’s majesty with { 
consent of the Lords “Kg Commons. of Great 


Britain, in Parliament, hath power.to.. make 
laws to bind the people of Ireland.” | 
The basis of this declaration of the British 
Parliament, must. have been the right which 
conquest gives—which was the only right the 
Norman kings had to any part of the Island of 
Great Britain itself. What degree of stress 
the British Parliament in 1719, were disposed 
to lay upon the bull of Pope Adrian IV., it is 
needless to inquire; probably not much. Siill, 
as that pope did not see proper to make the 
gift conditional upon the fidelity of King Hen- 
ry II, and his successors to the Church of 
Rome, (as Pope Urban did, upon giving Corsi- 
ca_to the Bishop of Pisa,) that Parliament might, 
perhaps, have made a case for themselves on 
the ground of the bull. However this may he, 
the lrish people did not like this declaration of 
the Parliament, and by means of volunteer as- 
sociations, (much like the Repeal associations of 
the present day,) favoured by party spirit in 
England, they obtained a formal repeal of that 
statute in 1782, which they considered equiva- 
lent to .a formal renunciation by the British Par- 
liament, of every claim. of legislation over Ire- 
land. But the English people thought other- 
wise. By the repeal of the statute, (which pur- 
ported merely to declare and set forth the pre- 
existing rights of the king of England over 
[reland,) the matter was placed where it would 
have been, if the statute had not been passed; 
namely, on the Pope’s bull and the right of 
conquest. Accordingly, in 1801, (which was 
three years after the irish rebellion,) the act of 
Union, now complained of, was passed. If this 
act shall be repealed, as the act made in the 
fourth year of ke 1...was; it will not affect 
in any way the pretensions of the Queen of 
England, under the bull of Pope Adrian IV., 
and the conquest of her royal predecessor, 
King Henry Il.; and whatever we may think 
of rights thus acquired, they are quite as good 
as many which no body thinks of questioning. 
and if another rebellion like that of 1798 should 
occur, the British Parliament would no doubt 
do the same as they did then, or something 
more severe. 
_ To make thorough work of this business the 
Repealers should go further back. They should 
begin with getting a repeal of this famous bull 
of Pope Adrian, upon the authority of which 
alone King Henry II. ventured to employ force, 
And let this be done canonically in the Chancery 
of Pope Gregory XVI. Thus much is due to 
consistency ; for Mr. O’Connell, the great agi- 
tator, is a believer in bulls, as well as in the 
rascality of the American people, and he should 
not assail a title which the Church to which he 
owes subjection, thought good enough in the 
days of her power, and which she will hold to 
be good enough, according to her views of pol- 
icy, whenever, if ever, her power shall return. 
This done, if the Queen of England and her 
ministers should be imprudent enough to per- 
sist in their pretensions of right over. the Irish 
people, on the ground that.the right of conquest 
is good enough, without the authority of the 
Pope’s bull; then, the Agitator may proceed to 
question this right canonically, the only way 
in which such rights can be successfully con- 
tested. For my own part, though I have used 
the expression “right of conquest, ” I consider 
all such rights, in truth, flagrant wrongs—mo- 
rally speaking, force can no more give right, 
than the Pope can, by a bull, give a right to what 
does not belong to him. Neither the Pope nor} 
King Henry If. had any greater right to con- 
quer the Irish, than King Nebuchadnezzar had 
to enslave the Jews. But in practical questions 
of this nature, it must not be forgotten, that men 
invested with power to accomplish their purposes 
invariably estimate the rights of others, as noth- 
ing, when those rights stand in the way of their 
own interests; and on this ground, there can be 
no hazard in saying, that England will not vol- 
untarily and permanently renounce any pre- 


tancian which it ig fer OU 
long as she has the powertodo so. Her policy 
is too much like that of the Papal See, to war. 
rant any other expectation. The Repealers may 
perhaps succeed, as they did in 1782, in getting 
the repeal of an obnoxious act of Parliament. 
The ministry of the Queen may momentarily 
bend, to escape the effects of a coming tempest, 
but when the tempest is past, Great Britain will 
find occasions, if the Irish people do not give 
them, to resume her ancient policy, and hold 
by her power, this gift of the Pope. 

After all, if Britain had continued faithful to 
the Roman See, the chief reasons for the repeal 
of the union, or the separation of these islands 
into independent states, would not exist. ‘The 
difficulties actually felt, do, in truth, arise from 
the insubordinate character of Romanism. The 
priesthood of that Church belong to an ecclesi- 
astical State, whose policy ever has been, and 
ever will be at war with political govern- 
ments. Papalize the world thoroughly, and 
Rome will easily persuade the world that it is 
not of much consequence whether there is any 


will soon find to their cost, that there is noth- 
ing, with which they can possibly have less 
concern, than with matters of govern ment. 


For the Presbyterian. 
A SINNER’S INQUIRY IN VIEW OF DEATH. 
What sound is that so grates my ear? 
Can it be Death, that wakes my fear, 
Makes discord on the strings of life, 
And stirs my soul with inward strife? 


Where shall I look, Oh! tell me where, 
Where from the busy haunts of care, 
Shall I resort, this death to shun? 

For lo! the work of life’s undone, 


. The law from Sinai starts my soul, 
Where shall I flee from its control? 
Oh! tell me, is there none to save, 
No light to shine upon the grave? 


ANSWER. 
Ah! guilty soul, indeed ’tis true, 
The Saviour deigned to die for you; 
Behold his bleeding wounds and live, 
And from Him life and peace receive. 


He calls to you with earnest voice, 
Why thus delay to make your choice ? 
Sure nothing here can give true peace, 
In Christ alone, the strife will cense. 
Then look upon his thorn-torn brow, 
His side, his hands, his feet, and vow, 
By strength divine, to live for Him, 
Who bore the cross, but knew no sin. 
Then shall thy peace be sweet and pure, 
Thy hope of heaven, be firm and sure, 
The sting of death shall flee apace, 


And thou be saved by sovereign grace. E. 


DISTURBANCE OF PUBLIC WORSHIP. 


We were much surprised on Sunday evening 
when passing Vauxhall Garden, to hear a mu- 
sical band playing a selection of pieces from 
operas, accompanied by the loud hammering ol 
the visiters upon the tables to attract the notice of 
the servants, the loud calls for ice-creams, &c., 
éc. We should hardly suppose such a dese- 
cration of the Sabbath would be permitted. The 
Garden is in the immediate neighbourhood of 
four churches, in which devotional exercises 


the band, that all four congregations must have 
been seriously disturbed, not to speak of the 
neighbours who might wish to enjoy a quiet 
Sabbath evening at. home. Whatever righ 
persons may have to break the Sabbath them- 


selves, they have certainly none to disturb 


"CHURCH MUSIC, 
Mr. Editor—I am but. an humble man, and 
make no pretentions to musical skill, musical 
science, or musical taste. ‘But as I feel some 
interest on the. subject of Church Music, you 


will pardon a few inquiries prompted by a com 


munication which appeared recently in your 
paper. [ admired the zealof a“ Loverof Good 
Music” for its reformation, and | ardently wish 
for all, and much more, than he desires. But 
there are two points, letting others pass, on 
which I beg he will enlighten us. — | 

1. How will the singing in the centre of the 
church prevent a bad performance? Does he 
mean that one individual in the centre of the 
church is better. than many ina more com- 
manding position? If so, will he give us his 
enlightened reasons for it; and specify when 
and where it has been so? 

2. How will the neglect to sing “ with com- 
mittees,” (will he define hismeaning 1—does he 
mean the singing meetings of the choir?) and 
the banishing of organs ftom our churches, 
improve it? How will that action operate to 
make every individual of acommunity a good 
singer? Will he bring the results of his ex- 
tensive observation, and hi rich fund of his- 
tory, to enlighten us? Weare sure it will not 
only please but instruct. /nd if it would not 
be presuming too much, we would suggest that 
he commence with the history of the music of 
the Jews, which was undet the immediate di- 
rection of inspired men. A Learner. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Loss or tHe Steam Packer Cotumpia.—The 
British Mail steamer Columbia, Capt. -Shannon, 
which sailed from Boston on the Ist inst., was 
wrecked upon Black Ledge, near Seal Island, Nova 
Scotia, on her passage to Halifax. All her passen- 
gers, among whom were the Hos, Abbot Lawrence, 
wife and daughter, were saved, The vessel was 
going to pieces when the schooner that brought the 
intelligence left her. An attempt was made at 
high water to heave her off, having lightened the 
ship by discharging coal, anchors, &c., and getting 
an anchor out a-stern and trying the only engine that 
would work, but without success. 

The accident occurred on the 2d inst., at 2 P. M., 
while steaming at the rate of ten knots. She ran 
head on to the rocks, grounded and heeled to port 
with her bow high up and her stern in deep water. 
Her false keel soon came up along side. Signal 

uns were fired, and answered from Seal Island 

ight, the keeper of which came off to their assis- 
tance. The passengers were all landed on the Is- 
land except one man, who is missing. Information 
was sent to Halifax on the 3d for the steamer Mar- 
garet, which is kept at Halifax to meet such con- 
tingencies. She will proceed with the Columbia's 
mail to Liverpool, and such passengers as may pre- 
fer going in her, to waiting for the Hibernia, which 
latter vessel will leave Boston on the 16th inst., for 
Liverpool, via Halifax. 


HypropHosia.— A medical correspondent of the 
National Intelligencer has exposed the absurdity of 
the supposed mode of curing hydrophobia by open- 
ing pustules under the tongue, which is going the 
rounds of the newspapers on the authority of a for- 
eign physician. In scme instances there are no such 
pustules, and out of ten cases of hydrophobia, five 
of the patients who had been thus treated died. The 
pustules when they do exist, are the effect of the 
disease in the system. It must be eradicated from 
this before a cure cau be rationally expected. There 
are all sorts of cures for hydrophohia, but the best 
course, when any individual should be so unfortu- 
nate as to need relief, is to get the advice of an in- 
telligent physician. 

Crops or The W est.—A letter from Galena, Ohio, 
to the Editor of Bicknell’s Reporter, says, in that 
region it is believed the crop will be a short one. 
“There is every variety of apparent yield, from 
fields that will not be worth harvesting, to such as 
will produce the heaviestcrop. Along the streams, 
where the land is rolling and dry, the wheat fields 
scarcely ever appeared better in many neighbour- 
hoods; whilston the flat lands between the streams 
the crop will be extremely light. These remarks 
will apply generally to the whole State, with the 
understanding, however, that as we go South the 


om 
ter. iveat ts now selling in Columbia at 85 cents, 
and at Newark, 88 to 90 cents per bushel. The 
article has been constantly rising for some time 
past.” 

Court Martiat Dectsion—The Norfolk Beacon 
learns that the decision of the Naval Court Martial, 
which recently sat on board the Pennsylvania, in 
the case of Commander Rameay, was suspension for 
Jive years, but that the President bad remitted four 
years and six months of sentence. Lieuts. Poor 
and Ring were honourably acquitted, and Lieut. Ed- 
ward M.Vail dismissed, July 3, 1843. Midshipman 
Morien was suspended by the court for twelve 
months, and midshipmen Charles 'T. Crocker and Al- 
bert G. Enos were also suspended, the former until 
December 30, 1843, and the latter until June 30, 
1844, without pay. Midshipman Samuel A. Miller, 
dismissed June 30. 3 

Buipce Burnt.—The bridge of the Harlem Rail- 
road, over the first valley north of the Tunnel, and 
about 80 to 100 feet in length, was destroyed 
by fire on Sunday morning, 9th inst. ‘The fire is 
supposed to have been occasioned by sparks from 
the locomotive. 


Tae Capinet.—The Madisoniansays :—** We are 
authorized to announce that the Cabinet arrange- 
ments have at length been completed, and that 
the Departments are:placed under the administration 
of the undermentioned gentlemen: 

Hon. Abel P. Upshur, Secretary of State. 

Hon. John C. Spencer, Secretary of the Treasury. 

Hon. J. M. Porter, Secretary of War. 

Hon. David Henshaw, Secretary of the Navy. 

Hon. Charles A. Wickliffe, Postmaster General. 

Hon. John Nelson, Attorney General. 


A German Proressorsuie.—Columbia College, 
New York, having received a legacy of $20,000 for 
that purpose from the estate of the late Frederick Geb- 
hard, of NewYork, has established a German Profes- 
sorship, and made the German language an indispen- 
sable portion of the Ccllege course. We learn by 
the American that John Louis Tellkamf, a native of 
Hanover, son of an eminent judicial functionary of 
that kingdom, and at an early age lecturer on Civil 
Law and Political Ethics in the University of Got- 
tingen, and from which institution he received the 
degree of Doctor of Laws, has been sppointed to the 
Professorship. Dr. Tellkamf has been in this coun- 
try some five years, during a part of which time he 
has been connected with Union College. He 
revisits Germany now with a view of founding a 
German Library for the Gebhard Professorship. 


Mammotu Tusx.—- The editor of the Lexing- 
ton (Kentucky) Observer states that one of the pro- 
prietors of the Blue Lick Springs, in digging 
around the spring with a view to its deepening and 
enlargement, a few days ago, found an enormous 
tusk of some twiknown animal. It measured six 
feet one and a half inches in length, (although a 
portion of it had evidently been broken cff,) and 
was one foot eight inches broad at one end. ‘T'wo 
grinders were also found itnbedded with the tusk, 
one eight and the other six inches in breadth. ‘The 
tusk weighed ninety-four pounds, and the largest 
grinder eight pounds. 


Extensive Sate or Government Lanps.—The 
President of the United States has issued five pro- 
clamations, each bearing date the 8th June, and de- 
scribing certain Government lands to be offered for 
sale at the periods therein mentioned, to wit: 

In the state of Michigan, at the land office at 
Genesee, the sales will commence on Monday, Oc- 
tober 9th, for the disposal of eighteen townships and 
fractional. townships North of the base line, and 
East of the meridian, and of nine ditto North of 
the base line and West of the meridian. At the 
land office at Detroit the sales will commence on 
Monday, September 25th, for the disposal of six 
lots recently surveyed in township six, South of 
range ten, and Fast of the meridian. 

In the state of Illinois, at Dixon, the sales will 
commence on the 30th of October next; at Chica- 
go, on the 25th September; at Danville, October 
21; at Kaskaskia, October 16; at Edwardsville, 
October 9th ; and at Quincy, October 23d. 

In Missouri, at Plattsburg, October 9:h, also No- 
vember 13th; and at Lexington, October 2d. 

In the Territory of Wisconsin, at Mineral Point, 
October 23d; at Green Bay, October 2d; and at 
Milwaukie, October 16th. | 

In Iowa, at Dubuque, October 15th; and at Fair- 
field, October 2d. 

The sales will each be kept open for two weeks, 
(unless the lands are sooner disposed of) during 
which no private entries will be admitted. 

Pre-emption claimants are required to prove their 
claims, and make their entries at the proper land 
offices, as soon as practicable. 

A Cuance or Fortune.—The Providence Chro- 
nicle states that the Hon. Nathaniel B. Borden, late 


WHE SBYT ER EAN. 


| The liberal parent still retains a princely fortune for 


| 


| 


- Upper Freehold, Monmouth count ys New Jersey, 


member of for the. Fall, River - District,} 
who resides,in that village, was on Sunday morning, 
2d inst, worth $75,000. He is oow penniless 
Truly do ‘riches take to themselves wings and fly 
away.” Mr. Borden’s property, which was nearly 
all of it in one spot, was completely destroyed by fire,| 
there being nota dollar of insurance upcn it. 

A Woman.—Some weeks ago a 
party of three or four Winnebago Indians attempted 
to steal a hog from the pen of Mr, Garrison, at 
Sauk Prairie. Mr. Garrison was from home, | Mrs. 
Garrison hearing a disturbance among the pigs, went 
out, when the Indians dropped their roaster, and 
confronted the lady who had interrupted their avo- 
cations. Mrs. Garrison ordered them off—but they 
did tot seem disposed to obey a single woman. 
Shethen hastened into the house, and the Indians 
resumed the attempts to supply themselves with 
pork; but they had not succeeded in making a 
choice before they saw Mrs. Garrison coming tow- 
ard them with a double barrelled gun, “On this 
hint ” they ran—but the lady deemed it improper to 
part with her visiters without some little ceremony, 
and so she discharged one of the barrels at them— 
and, though “the game were flying,” she made a 
preweceent shot—one of the visiters bearing off a 
ew small favours in the shape of pigeon shot.— 
Wisconsin Democrat. 


A Nosie Girt.—The North American of Phila- 
delphia records, with apposite reflections, a rare in- 
stance of generosity. A gentleman, of that vicinity, 
having gathered about him, at his dinner table, on 
the fourth of July last, his nearest relations, made 
‘to each of them the magnificent present of two hun- 
dred thousand dollars, making in the aggregate eight 
hundred thousand dollars. They were, as we learn, 
the gentleman’s wife, his daughter, and two sons. 


his own enjoyment. 

at Lansincsurc, New Yorx.— Thirty 
Houses Desiroyed.—A_ destructive fire occurred at 
the village of Lansingburg, New York, on Sunday 
evening, which destroyed, the Albany Atlas says; 
thirty houses. It commenced in the stables of the 
Rensselaer House, and swept every thing, with the 
exception of one house, from the Rensselaer House 
to Van Buskirk’s. 

SincutaR Poenomena.—We learn from the Ga- 
zette at Urbana, Ohio, that “ about eleven o’clock 
on the evening of the 19th ult., a rumbling noise 
and jarring of the earth, similar to that produced 
by the shock of an earthquake, was very sensibly 
heard and felt in various parts of this county.- Oo 
Wednesday night, 28th ult., between eight and nine 
o’clock, an unusually large and very brilliant me- 
teor fell a little east of the zenith, and disappeared 
behind a cloud in the north-east. The light pro- 
duced by it was equal in brilliancy to that of the 
sun. Those who saw the meteor, say it was nearl 
as large as a man’s head. A few moments after it 
disappeared, a rumbling noise was heard, which 
lasted two or three seconds, supposed to have been 
caused by its explosion.” 


A Great Winp Fatt.—An extraordinary visita- 
tion of unexpected good fortune has lately come to 
a family now residing in this village, which partakes 
not a little of the romantic, and has created consi- 
derable sensation in our community. By the last 
will and testament of James Hosier, Esq., of Hack- 
etstown, county of Carlow, Ireland, who recently 
died possessed of large landed estates, money in the 
funds and other properties, the whole of his acumu- 
lated wealth has. been devised to his grandson, 
William Henry Hosier, son of Mrs. Clarissa Ho- 
sier, an estimable lady, whose residence has been 
in this place for some years past. Mrs. Hosier has 
only been able, with great economy and industry, to 
bring up a son and daughter in a respectable man- 
ner, and the singular fortune which has so suddenly 
been showered down upon her family is therefore 
mostopportune. TheMucky devisee is alad about 
eleven years of age. By the testator’s direction, he 
is to be educated and provided for handsomely, vatil 
he attains the age of and then he 
is to enter upon the possession of his property. the 
present value of which is set down at two millions 
of dollars. —Kinderhovk Sentinel. 


Fire on Cape Cop.—The fire of last week in the 
woods on Cape Cod, Massachusetts, has proved 
very destructive. It raged mainly in the towns of 
Sandwich and West Barnstable, and destroyed a 
good deal of cord-wood, beside the growing wood. 
It was set on fire by lightning striking and shattering 
a great pine on Sunday morning, 2d inst., and raged 
till the 5th, when a heavy shower aided in extin- 
guishing it. 

Crurcu Struck sy Licutninc.—The Episcopal 


noon, 6th inst. ‘The fluid entered the cupola, pass- 
ing down the end of the building fronting the public 
square, tearing off the boards and shattering the 
timbers from top to bottom. 


Stoppsp.—The large distillery formerly carried on 
by Mark Spencer, Esq., in New York city, has been 
stopped, and he has given up the business of making 
whiskey. 

Emicration To NortHern Chi- 
cago Express of June 29, says, the number of emi- 
grants settling in Northern Iilinois this season is 
very large. ‘I'he removal of a large portion of the 
sve debt of that State, and the certainty that the 

llinois and Michigan cana! will be proseented to a 
speedy completion, have restored confidence to emi- 
grants from New York and New England, and they 
are fast filling up the vacant lands of the Prairie 
State. Nearly five hundred emigrants had arrived 
at Chicago in the short space of forty-eight hours. 


Severe Storm.—There was a severe thunder gust, 
accompanied with hail, at Danville, Pa., on Sunday, 
2d inst. A calculation was made that between 8000 
and 9000 panes of glass were broken in the place. 
Large trees were uprooted, and about one hundred 
and twenty-five feet of the bridge were swept away. 


Copyricnt.—We have been informed that after 
the 5th inst., when the new Customs Act comes into 
force, the importation of American reprints of Eng- 
lish copyright publications, will be strictly prohib- 
ited, as well those coming through the Post Office 
as by any other mode of conveyance.—Quebec Ga- 
zelle, June 30. 


Cuurcu Burnep.—A beautiful church at Pough- 
keepsie, New York, was burned on the 4th of July. 
The fire was communicated by a fire cracker care- 
lessly thrown by aboy. Before an engine could be 
brought, the church was ruined. 


Important Decision.—The Supreme Court of 
Errors at New Haven have decided, in effect, that 
the proprietors of the lost steamboat Lexington are 
responsible for all the freight on board at the time 
of her destruction, although notices were posted up 
in the boat, and inserted in the bills of lading, that 
all freight was to be at the risk of the owners. 


Me.ancuo.y Acctpent.—On Tuesday, 4th inst., 
a small boat was capsized in the Narrows, by a sud- 
den gust of wind, precipitating overboard Mr. 
Charles Goodrich, Printer, of Fulton street, his 
wife and their son, about four years old. The child 
was washed from the arms of its mother four times, 
the last time she was unable to recover it, and it 
was drowned. While in that distressing situation, 
they were passed by a fishing smack, bound up, 
which could reacily have rescued them had she 
gone to their assistance. ‘They were finally seen 
by Mr. Augustus Nye, a resident of Staten Island, 
who shoved off alone in a skiff, and took off the 
agonized parents, who were much exhausted.— 
Journal of Commerce. 


Extensive Reapine.— The Editor of a daily 
newspaper, who receives fifty to sixty exchanges 
per day, reads or examines about twenty-five yards 
of reading matter per day. This makes near an 
acre of print per year. 


Prastic Operation.—An operation for the for- 
mation of anew eye-lid was recently performed in 


by Dr. William A. Newell, of Imlaystown. The 
material from which the lid was formed was cut 
from the cheek of the patient, who had suffered 
much pain and inconvenience for fourteen years, 
from continual exposure of the eye to light and the 
atmosphere. ‘The operation was so successful as to 
leave scarcely a vestige of the unsightly deformity. 
— Monmouth Inquirer. | 


Deatu or Wasnincton Atitston.—The Boston 
Daily Advertiser of Monday, says:—We lament 
to state that Washington Allston, the distinguished 
artist, died suddenly, from a state of apparent health, 
at his residence at Cambridge, on Saturday night, 
Sth inst.,-in the sixty-fourth year of his age. 
Mr. Allston was acknowledged to be among the 
greatest, if not the greatest of American painters. 
He was a native of South Carolina, and was born 
in the year 1779. Ata very early age, he gave 
striking indications of a talent for those arts in 
which he afterwards became so eminent. He was 
educated at Harvard University, where he was 

graduated in A. D. 1800. ‘The year after leaving 
college, he went to England, to prosecute the study 
of the art whieh he had chosen as a profession, and 
was admitted a student of the Royal Academy, 
where he enjoyed the instruction and friendship. of 
West, Fuseli, and Sir Joshua Reynolds, 

Among the principal works of Mr. Allston, were 
‘The dead man restored to life by Elisha:”’ the “*An- 
gel liberating Peter from prison,” recently exhibit- 


via. 
"Phe U. S. brig Porpoise was at Sierra Leone in 


ed in New Y ork; **Jacob’s Dream,” now in possession’ 


of the Earl hes * Elijah in the Desert,” 
pesttigned b - Labouchere, of the British Par- 
iament ; “The Uriel in the Sua,” belonging 
to the Marquis of Stafford ; “* Saal and the Witch of 
Endor;” *“ Spalatro’s Vision of the bloody hand ;” 
* Gabriel setting the guard of the Heavenly Host ;” 
“ Anne Page and Slender ;” “ Beatrice ;” and other 
exquisite productions held by gentlemen of Boston. 
During the last years of his life, Mr. Allston was 
engaged upon a chef d’euvre, called Belshazzar’s 
Feast, which we hope for the honour and glory of 
the arts of our country, he was permitted to finish. 
Nearly all his subjects were chosen from the Bible, 
and have been treated in a most lofty and worthy 
style. Though painting was undoubtedly the art 
in which he most excelled, Mr. Alliston was well 
and widely known as an accomplished scholar and a 
writer of great power and the finest taste. In the 
earlier years of his life he wrute several poems of 
great and enduring merit. os 
Froripa.—One of the editors of the Savannah 
Republican has lately returned from Florida, where 
he made himself as thoroughly acquainted as pos- 
sible with the country. He reports confidently that 
the outrage perpetraied at Newmansville was not 


the work of Indians, and that the namber of war-/ 


riors, counting all the males from fourteen years up- 
wards, does not exceed sixty-eight. 

The New Orleans Bulletin of the 3d inst., states 
that Florida is rapidly filling with settlers, a large 
number of whom have gone eastward under the 
provisions of the “* Armed Occupation Bi}!,” passed 
at a late session of Congress. e western part of 
the territory has also received a large number of set- 
tlers. ‘Towns have risen from villages, and already 
possess considerable trade. Thus at Apalachicola, 
the receipts of cotton from the Ist October, 1842, 
to the 20th June, 1843, amounted to 124,750 bales, 
and the total export of the article in the same space 
of time, both coastwise and foreign, was 121,215 
bales. Also at Port Leon the export of cotton du- 
ring a space of time nearly the same as that above 
noted, amounted to 31,590 bales; and the arrivals 
of vessels were 154, of an aggregate tonnage of 
11944 tons. | 

Canapa.—It has been stated by Sir Robert Peel, 
that the cost of suppressing the late Canada rebel- 
lion was not less than £3,500,000. 


Deatn or Joun Apsott.—The Eastern papers 
alinounce the death on the 2d inst., at Andover, 
Massachusetts, of John Abbott, Esq., for many 
years professor of languages in Bowdoin College, in 
the state of Maine, aged 84 years. Mr. Abbott re- 
signed his professorship in 1816, but retained the 
office of treasurer of the College for thirteen years 
afterward. 
University of Harrison Gray Otis, and Ambrose) 
Spencer. He served as a Captain of the Massachu- 
setts militia in the New York campaign of 1777, 
and fought honourably in the battle of Saratoga, in 
which the invading forces of General Burgoyne, 
were discomfited, and compelled ultimately to sur- 
render. He was through life a friend of learning, 
and also an intelligent patron of the agricultural in- 
terests of his country. He was a gentleman of the 
old school, distinguished for his courtesy and be- 
nevolence, and loved and honoured by all who knew 
him.—N. Y. Com. Adv. | 


A Vatuaste Doc.—Francis A. Ball, of New 
London, Connecticut, fell into the Thames the 
other day. and, being unable to swim, would have 
been drowned but for his dog, a large Newfound- 
land, who jumped in after his master, seized him 
by the collar, held his head and face above the wa- 


ter, and brought him to the shore in safety! The} 
master immediately bargained for a splen-}: 


id collar for the noble animal, upon which is to be 
engraven the particulars of the heroic act. 


InpemNITY For AMERICAN Property Destroven. 
—Captain Post, who came passenger in the Chile, 
which arrived on Monday, at Boston, from Valpa- 
raiso, April 21, brings news that Mr. Pendleton, 


American Minister at Chili, had obtained indemnity |. 


of the government tothe amount of $200,000 for the 
Ametican elaims, for property destroyed, &c. The 
first instalment is already on its way to the United 
States. ? 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 
FROM TEXAS. 


The steamer Sarah Barnes arrived at New Or- 
leans on the Ist. inst., bringing Texas papers to the 
24th of June. They bring the intelligence than an 
Armistice had been concluded between Mexico and 
Texas, and that negociations have commenced be- 
tween the two count i 


mediation of the British Chargé d’A ffaires in Mexico, 


and President Hcuston has issued a Proclamation 
dated June 14th, ordering the cessation of all hos- 
tilities during the existence of the Armistice. San- 
ta Ana, of course, has done the same. What are 
the terms on which negociations are to be opened is 
not distinctly stated: they are said, however, to be 
much more liberal than those previously offered, 
and probably include the recognition by Mexico of 
‘lexan Independence. 

A French brig from Havre has arrived at Gal- 
veston, having on board two hundred emigrants 
from France. 

Efforts were making to open the navigation of 
the Brazos to the falls, one hundred miles above 
Washington. 


The Vindicator says that the Mexican Gene-| 


ral Paradez has raised the standard of revolt 
against Santa Ana, and it is said that the Meir 
prisoners in passing through the province of Qua- 
rator, where he has command, have been libera- 
ted by him, and have unanimously joined his stand- 


ard. 
PROM MEXICO. 


The ship Rochester arrived at New Orleans on 
the 3d instant, in six days from Vera Cruz. From 
several New Orleans papers we compile what news 

‘she brings. The yellow fever was making fright- 
ful ravages at Vera Cruz, and that tuwn was lite- 
rally deserted. 

The papers contain nothing regarding the Armie- 
tice with Yucatan or with Texas. The United 
States ship of war Vincennes, and the British ship 
Spartan, were at anchor at Sacrificios. Universal 


discontent prevailed in Mexico, and a revolution} 


was anticipated. ‘The Texan prisoners had not 
been released. 

The new constitution was sworn in at the city of 
Mexico, on the 13th of June, and was to be sworn 
in all the Departments within a few days thereafter. 
The 13th was chosen for the ceremony at the capi- 
tal, as it is the birthday of Santa Ana, and it wae 
performed with all possible solemnity. | 

On the same day a general amnesty was extend- 
ed to all actually in custody, or under prosecution 
for political offences. Under this a number of dis- 
tinguished citizens were set at liberty. 

‘The New Orleans Picayune says : 
ral address of Santa Ana to the Legislative Junta, 
and to the Council of the Representatives of the 
Department is moderate in tone, affects great horror 
at the concentration of the supreme power in the 
hands of a single citizen, and promises very patriot- 
ically to look after the safety of the State. 


FROM AFRICA. 

The brig Robert, Capt. Cook which was search- 
ed and detained by a British Collector on the Coast 
of Africa, for a violation of the Revenue laws, arriv- 
ed at New York on the 10th inst. She reports that 
trade on the coast is very dull, and that there is a 
great stock of American goods. Produce was scarce 
and consequently high. 

The native ivhabitants were generally very 
peaceable and did not interrupt the trade in any 


manner whatever, except on the river Pongo, where} 


a cruel and bloody war exists without any prospect 
of its speedy termination. It seriously interrupts all 
valuable trade in that neighbourhood, very much to 
the cost of the traders on the coast, of whom there 
are at present a great number. ie 

The English vessels of war still keep up the 
practice of boarding American vessels, but general- 
ly treat them with courtesy and politeness. The 
‘brig Robert was herself boarded by a boat from an 
English steamer. 

The Slave Factories on the Island of Galenas 
were rebuilt, and were doing as brisk a business 
as ever according to the account given by a Span- 
ish slaver to Capt. Cook. There were a number of 
slavers on the coast, one or two of which had full 
cargoes and were preparing tu sail for Cuba. The 
health all along the coast was excellent; no 


accounts were received from the colony at Monro-} 


May, officers and crew all well. 

A slave schooner under Brazilian colours, had been 
brought in by the British brig-of-war Persian. 

The sehr. Edward Barley, Capt. Burke, arrived 


at Beverly; Mass., on Saturday last from Cape}. 


_Mount, West Coast of Africa, 18th of May. On 
the 24th of March at Blue Barbara, her n.ate Henry 
G. Glading of Salem, and Jehn Freeman, the cook, 
while ashore to make purchases, were seized and 
mardered by the natives. -Onthe 2d of May, Capt. 
Burke fell in with the U. S. brig Porpoise, and 
communicated the circumstances to the commander, 
who promised to look into the matter. The eee 
where this affair happened is near where the Mary 
Carver, of Plymouth, was cut off and her crew mas- 


He was a cotemporary in Cambridge} 


The inauvgu-} 


tion, or injurious } 


sacred two er three years since. The natives are 


said to be a fierce, cannibal like race, well fitted for 
treachery of this kind, 
A New Negro 


Nation.— From an extract publish- 
ed in the Albany Argua, and derived from the nar- 
rative of Mr. Wilson, a missionary in Africa, we 
learn that he has discovered a nation of Ethiopians 
never before seen or described by any white man.— 
Mr. Wilson is stationed on the Gaboon river, which 
einpties into the Atlantic, about twenty miles north of 
the Equator. 7 

_ The mission isat the mouth of the river, but hav- 
ing a fine opportunity, Mr. Wilson accompanied 
loko, a distinguished negro merchant, ep the Ga- 
boon and its tributary the Big Orombo, to Koban- 
gai’s town, fifty miles from the ocean, on the Baw- 
ke, a branch of the Big Grombo. This waeas far 
up the river as he ascended. While there he met 
with a new nation Afticane; of whom 
were said to come five days journey, and others ten 


| or twelve days journey from the interior,”—that is 


from 200 to 400 miles from the sea coast. He calls 
them the Pangwe people, because they came from 
the direction in which a country of that name lies. 
The distance from the coast indicates that they came 
from Ethiopia, and possibly that this people may 
spread over that vast unknown region of Africa. 

‘The existence and use of iron of their owa manu- 
facture seems very remarkable, and philosophers 
would say indicates an advanced state of civilization, 
for it is kaown that a barbarous or savage people 
never have iron of their own manufacture uatil it 
has been first introduced by the whites. The non- 
existence of slavery and the slave trade among 
them, shows a feature sti!l more distinctive from the 
ordinary African. 


FROM ST. DOMINGO. 


The brig Maria has arrived at Philadelphia, from 
Port au Prince, which place she left on the 1st inst. 
We learn by letters received by her, that the Island 
was perfectly quiet, and the public affairs harmoni- 
ously conducted by the Provisionary Government, 
No election of President had yet taken place; the 
convention of delegates for that purpose was to as- 
semble in Port au Prince this month. Some pro- 
gress was made in rebuilding the city, which was 
nearly consumed by the disastrous fire of last year. 


MARRIED, 


At Philadelphia, on the 27th ult., by the Rey. Henry A. 
Boardman, E. C. Fassitr, Esq., to ANN, daughter of 
the late Joun F. Fassitr, of Worcester county, land. 

At Newark, New Jersey, on ‘Tuesday, 27th ult., by Rev. 
Dr. Brinsmade, the Rev. J. H. Towner, of Hacketstown, 
to Miss C., daughter of James Szarino, Esq. 

At Philadelphia, on the inst.. by the Rev. C. C. Cuy- 
ler, D.D., NatHan I, M. D.,to Susanna Louisa, 
daughter of ABRAHAM ALBURGER. 

On Pres, oe ult. by the Rev. G. Wilson McPhail, 
Rev. Joszrn M. ATKINSON, of Shepardstown, Virginia, to 
Miss Satty Pace Weiirorp, eldest daughter of Dr. Bev- 
erly R. Wellford, of Fredericksburg, Virginia. 


DIED, 


July 6th, Mrs. Henrietta Carers, in the triumph of 
faith, at the residence of her brother . George 
rowes, Kirkwood, Maryland. 


_ Board of Publication. 
The Presbyterian Board of Publication will meetat their 
Roomson Tuesday next, the 18th instant, at 4 o’clock, P. M. 
Jos. H. Jonzs, Cor. Sec. 


Sixth Presbyterian Chureh. 
The Sixth Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, (on Spruce 
street above Fifth,) will be open for service, to-morrow (Sab- 
bath) evening, 16th inst. at eight o’clock. 


q 


Walnut Street Church. 

The services at the Walnut street church, Philadelphia, 
during the months of July and August, will be held in the 
morning and evening of .the Sabbath, at ten 
A. M., and eight P.M. The pulpit will be supplied during 
the absence of the pastor (Mr. Boardman,) by the Princeton 
Professors. The Rev. ge will preach To-morrow, 
(Sabbath) July 16. 


Trustees of the General Assembly. 

The Trustees of the General Assembly of the Presbyte- 
rian Church in the United States of America, will meet in 
the Room of the Board of Missions, No. 29 Sansom street, 
Philadelphia, on Tuesday the 25th of July, inst. at eleven 
o’clock, A.M. By order of the Vice-President. 

James Bayarp, Secretary. 


Board of Foreign Missions. 
The Board of Foreign Missions of the P. ian 
Church, acknowledges the receipt of ‘Twenty-one dollars 
and fifty cents, from the Presbyterian church, Lexington, 
Green county, New York, and five dollars from “ A Friend,” 
for the support of missionaries among the Indians. Also 
from “A Friend,” five dollars forthe Board of Publication 
for Books, to be distributed where most needed. 
New York, July 12th, 1843. 
An adjourned meeting of the Carlisie Presbytery, will be 
held at Chambersburg, Penneylvania, on Tuesday the Ist 
day of August next, at 11 o’clock, A. M. 
Tuomas Stated Clerk. 


Board of Missions, 
Receipts in the Treasury at Philadelphia, in June, 1843. 


‘Sundry congregations in Schuyler Presb. Ill. Rev. I. 
Pillsbury $4. A few members-of Gainesville che Ala. for a 
missionary under the direction of the Lake Presb. $16, Co- 
lumbia ch. Pa. ey John Barber, Esq. Treas. $7. Mrs. 
and Miss Tates’ of Walnut street ch. sub’s. $10. Presb. of 
Greenbriar, paid by Rev, J. M. Brown to Rev. T. N. Pax- 
ton $20. wg ge ch. N. Y. $6.50. H.R. Avery of 2d 
ch. Windham, N. Y. $3. Sundry others of same ch. $2.50. 
Huntersville ch. Ohio 50 cents, per Rev. Thomas B. Clark. 
Covington ch. Ohio, per do, $14. Wyoming ch. N. Y., per 
Dr. Engles $6. Collection in Ist ch, Baltimore, additional, 
drawn for on Rev. Mr. Backus fora missionary $50. A Lady 
of Newtown ch. Pa. $20, Collec. 4th ch. Philad. 

Mercer $50. Johnstown ch. Pa. per John 
$8. Paid to a missionary by Mr. James Martine, Treasurer, 
Fayetteville, Pa, $43.97. Through Rev. Dan. Wells, from 
the following churches, Sonth Salem ch. N. Y.$55.75. Ben. 
Assoc. ch. of Cazenovia, N. Y. $35. Newton ch. L. FI. $25. 
Southampton ch. L. I. $19. Miss E. D. of Ref. Dutch church 
Houston and Green streets, N. Y.$5. Middletown ch. L. I. 
$15. Ist ch. Freehold, N. J. $22.16.—Amount $176.91. 
Fem Miss. Soc. of Mercersburgh — Pa. per Rev, M. B. 
Hope $40. Collec. Delhi ch. N. Y. $13. Donation Juv. Mis, 
Society of said church $5—Amount $18. per Rev. James 
Ewen. Drafts in favourof Missions on Rev. Mr. Backus, 
for collection in Ist ch. Baltimore, add'l. $100, 2d ch. Ply- 
mouth, Mich. per Rev. Joshua Clayton $5. Corydonchurch 
Ind. per Rev. Jas. Dubuar $7.30, Esperance ch. N. Y. per 
Rev. S. Diefendorf $12. ‘Total, $620.68. 

Tuomas Hoce, Treasurer. 


ECENT PUBLICATIONS.—The Polity of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church in the United States; being 


an exposure of the spurious origin of Methodist — pacy. 
a rannical Nature of the Government and Discipline 
of the 


ethodist Epnoen Church. The unjust and dan- 
erous cuntrol of church rty by the cl of that sect. 

superior provision made for their temporal support. The 
mode of raising their supplies. The moral machi of 

Methodism, its character, fruits, &c. &e. By 
G. W. Musgrave, Bishop of the Third Presbyterian church, 
Baltimore. 8vo. pp. 344. ‘ 

VINDICATION oF THE CovENANTERS.—Con- 
——o a Review of the first series of the Tales of My 
Landlord. By Thomas McCrie, D.D. Author of the Refor- 
mation in Spain and Italy, &c. &c. 

Rome as it is, by a Roman. of Mra. 
Anna Maria Morrison of the North India Mission. Just re- 
ceived and for sale by WM. S. MARTIEN, 

corner George and Seventh streets, Philadelphia. 

july 

RINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.— Siu- 
dents who intend entering this Institution next term, 
are informed that a Book ope is kept in the er ce | 
by one of the Students, where all the sary Theologi 
and Text can bé had at the lowest city prices. 
july 15—3t* 
EW EDITION OF PARK’S PANTOLOGY. —Ho- 

N Gan & ‘Tuompson, No. 30 North Fourth street, Phila- 
delphia, have just published, the third edition of Pantology, 
or a Systematic Survey of Human Knowledge, ing a 
classifiaation of all its branches, and iHustrating r his- 
tory, relations, uses, and objects, with a Syro of their 
Leading Principles, and a select catalogue of on all 
subjects, suitable for a Cabinet Library—the whole design- 
ed as a Guide Colleges, 
Academies, an ools, as a popular Directory in 
erature, Science, and the Aris. By 
late Professor of Natural Se oe the 
University of Pennsylvania, and of the American 
Philosophical Society. 

Xx The sale of two large editions is evidence of the esti- 
mation in which this noveland valuable publication has been 
received by the reading public. During the course of their 
rapid sale the book has attracted the notice, and received 
the universal commendation of the first literary men of the 
country, and has been received with the greatest favour in 
Europe. july 15 

RESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION.— 

The Fnglish Ma , abridged from Fox, by Char- 
lotte Elizabeth, 2 vols. 12mo. This work is embellished by 
several 

The history of the martyrs should be familiar to every 
Protestant. A knowledge of the circumstances of the lives 
and deaths of those who died for. Christ’s sake, is calculated 


he 

venth and George streets, Philadelphia. 
OARDING.—A quiet home, large and airy rooms in an 

ID eligible parfof the pes 6 and kind attentions, may be en- 


» bya tleman lady, or by a few single 
to be accommodated teat 
at No. 31 Filbert street, above Ninth, Philadelphia. 


july 15—3c* 
r CONFECTIONERY, No. 115 North 
eee above Race street, Philadelphia. 
Caran, the best which can be made is sold by 8 P. 
cBurney, al sizty-two and a half cents per quart, prepared 


‘in moulds, and sent to families. 


_ McBarney assures the public that his Ice Cream is 
nea ‘the riebest pure cream, free from all adultera- 


S. P. McBurney has eommodious furnished for 
of visitors, and fine 
Cake, and other Confections of the best quality. He has 
also prepared for his Mineral Water, and for sale, Lemon and 
other froit Syrups, from the fruit alone, without Tartaric 
id. or other injurious admi ' 
AG, No Wines, Alcohohic Cordials: or other intoxicating 
drink, are sold at 8. P. Confectionery.) 
july 15 
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eee to render the truth for which they died dear to every Chris- 
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9! the, Leadon Youth's Megazine, 
ON THE FLOWERS. 


as 


- eT! at 


from morning until night, 
~ one’ “Poward the orb of 
Ald bless him for"his glorious light, 
_As he pursues his way. 

“With vestal firé'my face he warms, 
» And makes it blush. with golden charms: : 


Tone politude’s retreat, 
With 
nd ‘Care not, if my smell’ be sweet, 
oot How little.Iim admired) 
theircharms parade; 
aim.gontent beneath the shade, 
maid, as white as snow, 
Ofwomenthe most fair, 
he-brightest. beauty here below— 
Canst thou with me compare? 

_. Abd-no+ though white may be thy skin, 
» “Phou drt not pure, but stained with sin. 


» 


Dike me; the'sainted Christian dies, 
1. When death’s cold wind arrives; 
. But'though beneath the ground he lies, 
‘His fragrance still survives, 
Like-me, again, he'll quit the tomb, 
“And flourish in immortal bloom. _ 
Not one alike, yet we agree, 
>" ‘While man, for the same cause, 
His brother bates: how strange that he 
Should thus break nature’s laws, 
__., Nature ordains all strife to cease, 
© © fend-men, like us, to live in peace. 
All natare hails. my early birth,. 
_ spring is come, to bless the earth, 
sAndnurse the-infant year, 
nd thus:d6th beauty pass away. 


Of humble birth; fm with the poor, 
ae Providence’ resigned ; 
. «But. He that formed the fairest flower 
Is not to me less-kind. 
E’en I im robes! more beautiful am clad, 
Than Solomon in all his glory had. _ 


From the New York Tribune. 


THE. UNITED STATES EXPLORING EXPEDITION. 
_ We find in the last. number of Silliman’s 
Journal a more.complete and satisfactory syn- 
opsis of the labours and results of the Explo- 
ring Expedition, recently returned from the 
Southern regions, whither it was sent by the 
Government of the United States, than has 
ever before been published; and, as the public 
mind seemsto be as yet but slightly informed upon 
the subject, we propose to present as full an 
abstract of this paper as our limits will allow. 
Since the return of the Expedition there seems 
to have prevailed a very general feeling of dis- 
appointment at its results. Nothing sufficiently 
grand and astonishing appears to have been 
accomplished for the pesfect satisfaction of the 


— 


contain a great amount 


| going back tothe. sun. Mog: 
Jections ‘of implements and arms 
by tle people: of all the places visited 


‘} not yet been completed... In the Feejee Islands} 


consciously as though ‘it were'a matter of the 
“most ordinary occurrence. 


‘main. that they entertain an actual relish for 


| the Expedition are said to be extremely rich in 
| istics, and languages of the various tribes, were 
| ary of the most important dialects of the Poly- 


| belief that that vast island is inhabited by to- 


| Holland, like those of Polynesia, are one peo- 


 PHESPRESBY TERIAN, 


which the largest contains four thousand équa 
milés;'and is constantly visited by Yankee ves 
of tortoise shell‘and sandal wood. 
The itand 


3 aré found to be fertile, and abotn 
n good harbours. ‘The Navigator islands ar 
still more ‘beautiful, though less extensive, 
few-unknown islands were discovered; and o 
some of them the natives believed the whites to! 
be the children of the sun, and stood in grea 
of them, offering all and ask- 


ing, wheo the. ships departed, if they were 


were made, and are preserved, as furnishing, 
with the descriptions, ‘a full and interesting ac- 


count of their manners, modes of life, religious} — 
habits, &c. ‘The arrangement of these speci-| 


mens in the Putent office, at Washington, has 


the inhabitants were found to be cannibals ;: 
and several of the: nativés came on board the 
Peacock with half-eaten ‘bones in their hands,| 
and still eating the human flesh on deck, as un- 


This was _ so often 
and getierally observed, that no doubt can re- 


human flesh. The. portfolios of the artists of 


scenes of every kind, and fccurate representa- 
tions of whatever can shed ‘any light on the 
appearance, customs, habits, scenery, &c., of 
the places which they visited. ‘The number of 
sketches of natural scenery is above five hun- 
dred, besides five-hundred others of headlands; 
the numberof portraits is about two hundred. 
The migration, physical and moral character- 


closely investigated. Materials have been ob- 
tained for a comparative grammar and diction- 


nesian islands, and it is believed that the origi- 
nal seat of the population, in the Navigator 
Islands, has been determined. Grammatical 
analyses of the dialects of New Holland have 
been obtained, which disprove the prevalent 


tally distinet tribes ; and fair grounds are af- 
forded for the belief that the inhabitants of New 


ple, speaking languages derived froma com- 
mon origin. . A great mass of. minute informa- 
tion in regard to the customs, traditions, and 
language of the Feejee islands has been col- 
lected, including a grammar and dictionary of 
about 3000 words. a 

The Kingsmill islands are an interesting 
group, now first surveyed. They lie. in the 
Western Pacific, directly under the equator ; 
are sixteen in number, and give in all, not more 
than one hundred and fifty square miles. They 
afford no stone but coral; no quadrupeds but 
rats, and only thirty species of plants. Yet 
they have a population of above sixty thou- 
sand, and are not inferior’ in civilization to any 
of the islands of the Pacific. ‘Two sailors were 
found upon them, one of whom had been de- 
tained as a captive five years; and through 
them much valuable information concerning the 
island was collected, and the probable origin of 
the natives ascertained. 

In Oregon, vocabularies have been obtained 
of twenty-six languages—belonging to sixteen 
distinct families ; and it is mentioned, as a re- 
markable fact, that one family of languages 
has been found extending from Behring’s Straits 
to some distance south of the Columbia river. 
At Singapore the Expedition obtained from an 
American missionary a collection of valuable 
Malay and Bugis manuscripts, relating to the 
history, mythology, laws, and customs of the 
East India Islands; believed to be the most 
valuable collection in existence since the de- 
struction of that of Sir Stamford Raffles. It is 


Swere brought home ; the kinds of seeds obtain- 


-tifully executed., Particular attention was also 


‘the coal is bituminous, and the beds are exten- 


the ‘artists of the Expedition, are aware tha 
this description’ fala far short of the truth, 
Ten thoesand species of plants, and upwards 
of fifty thousand specimens: consijtute the her. 
barium. of the expedition. The following cata 

gue gives. the aumber of species collected at 
the several places visited: 


Cape de Verde, 
Rio Negro, (Patagonia, ) 

"Perta, del 200 
Peru, 820° 
Samoa, Navigator Islands, 458 

New South Wales, 787 
New Zealand, 398. 
‘Auckland Islands, 50 
Tongatabu, 236 

_ Feejee Islands, 786 
Coral Islands, 39 

Sandwich Islands, 883 
Oregon, | 1218 
California, 519 

Manilla, 381 
Singapore, 
Mandanao, 101 

_Sooloo Islands, 58 
Mangsi Islands, . 80 
Cape of Good Hope, 300 
St. Helena, 20 

Total, 


Besides dried specimens, 204 living plants 


ed amount to 1156. Specimens of different 
woods have been preserved, and there are co- 
loured drawings of 180 species of plants, beau- 


paid tothe geographical distribution of plants 
and animals. 

Ina logical point of view, the explora- 
tions of the Expedition have been highly inter- 
esting. The facts observed stiongly confirm 
Darwin’s theory of the formation of coraline 
and basaltic islands, though they lead to very 
different conclusions respecting the areas of 
elevation dnd subsidence in the Pacific. Nu- 
merous facts bearing on this subject were col- 
lected. ‘The basaltic islands are of various ages, 
reaching probably as far back as the middle of 
the secondary era. The older islands exhibit 
profound gorges, and sharp and lofty peaks and 
ridges, scarcely surpassed in any part of the 
world. On one of the ridges in the Society 
group, about 6000 feet above the sea, the sum- 
mit is so sharp that a man may sit astride of it, 
and look down a precipice of a thousand feet on 
either side. ‘The Sandwich Islands contain 
basaltic rocks of all ages, besides coral rocks 
and elevated reefs. ‘There is evidence that the 
island of Oahu is the shattered remnant of two 
lofty volcanic mountains. A precipice on this 
island, upwards of twenty miles long, and from 
one to three thousand feet high, is apparently a 
section of one of these volcanic mountains or 
domes, along which it was rent in two, when 
the greater part was tumbled off and submerg- 
ed in theocean. The island is fringed with a 
coral reef twenty-five feet out of water. New 
Holland affords a large colfection of coal plants; 


sive. About 108 specimens of fossil shells and 
corals were collected; about 100 species of 
fossils, including vertebrae of cetacea, and re- 
mains of four species of fish, were collected 
near Astoria. ‘The Andes were ascended in 
Chili and Peru, and in the latter an ammonite 
was oblained at a height of 16,000 feet. The 
collections contain specimens from a!l the re- 
gions visited. 

The article of which the above is a summa- 
ry, concludes as follows. 

“The facts enumerated, although but here 
and there one from the mass which has been 


public mind, Ts 
unfrequently characterized as idle and useless. 
We know not whether to atiribute this feeling 
chiefly to utter ignorance of what are the pro- 
per objects of such en ition, or to a lack 
of information as. to what has been actually 
accomplished by. that which has just.returned. 
Probably those who find most fault are the 
jeast-accurately informed on both these points. 
From the nature of the case, scientific men 
are the only proper judges in the premises, 
they alone can appreciate the and 

utility of the discoveries that have been made, 
and the magnitude and importance of whatever; 
errors may have been committed. When the 
full: history of the Expedition, however, shall 
have been made public—and itis now, we un- 
derstand, in the course of rapid preparation— 
we think not only scientific men throughout the 
world will find reason to applaud its labours, 
but our own people will be amply and fully sa- 


tisfied with what has been accomplished. ‘The/ 


few. qualified judges who are now familiar with 
its’ results-are clearly of opinion that it will 
worthily rank with those great Expeditions in 
which England and France have so long been 
tivals, and’ which have conferred as much 
honour upon their arts, as their arms have re- 
ceived from their proudest exploits. 
~“Phe synopsis of the cruise prepared by Lieut. 
Wilkes’ states that the vessels left the Capes of 
the Chesapeake August 19, 1838, and sailed 
for Rio Janeiro ; ‘whence, on the 6th of January, 
1839, they sailed for the north of Patagonia, 
and thence to Nassau bay in Terra del Fuego. 
The Peacock, Porpoise, and two. schooners, 
thence made cruises toward the pole; but as 
the-season was far advanced, they did not quite 
teach the highest latitude attained by Cooke. 
he Vincennes remained at Nassau bay-to carry 
on surveys and magnetic observations. In 
May the vessels were. again together at Val- 
paraiso, and in July they left the South Ameri- 
can coast, and after surveying fourteen or fifteen 
of the -Paumotu Ielands, two of the Society 
Islands, and all the Navigator group, .on the 
28th of November they reached Sydney, in New 
South Wales. On their second antarctic cruise, 
land was first discovered in longitude 160° 


East, ‘and latitude 66° 30 minutes South. ape 


Vincennes and Porpoise pursued the barrier o 
ice to the westward as far as 97° East longi- 
tude, seeing the land at intervals for fifteen hun- 
dred ‘miles. They could not land, however, 
though many specimens of rocks were collected 
and brought home. On the 24th of April the 
vessels were again together at Tongatabv. 
Thence they proceeded to the Feejees, where 
nearly four months were occupied in surveys 
and scientific observations. ‘They next -visited 
the Sandwich Islands—the Vincennes spending 
the. winter at the group. The Peacock and 
the Flying Fish were cruising in the Equatorial 

ions of the Pacific, visiting and making 
charts of the various groups of islands scat- 
tered throughout those seas. Jn the spring of 
1841 the Vincennes and Porpoise were on the 

st of Oregon where the former was wrecked. 
They. made several land expeditions into the in- 
terior; of from five hundred toa thousand miles, 
gach,and one of eight hundred miles toSan Fran- 
cisco, in California. The vessels left California 
in November, 1841, and after touching at the 


Sandwich Islands, eed visiting Manilla, Singa- |. 
sore, andthe Cape.of Good Hope, reached New|. 


York in June, 1842—having been absent three 
years and ten months, and having sailed nearly 
ninety miles. 
‘besides. eight hundred miles in Ore- 

n, and one thousand five hundred miles along 
icy barrier of the Antarctic continent, 
Th the diligent examination of the islands, 


feefs, harbours, shoals, &c., the Expedition is) 


to furnish a far. more complete map of 

he Pacific Ocean than ‘has ever before been 
published. The Feejee group ol island is, nex! 
to Oregon, the most important of the nexpl 
regions visited by the Expedition. The group 
is a perfect labyrinth of reefs and.rocky islands 
—about one hundred and fifty in number, 0 


than the philologist. 


' collected at the various Islands and countries 


During this .time.they | 
about two hundred and eighty differ-| 


in the coral seas of the Pacific,” says the re-} 


‘in our forests, fish of brilliant colours sport 
among the coral groves, and various mollusca|_ 


ored| ductions are so -unlike the ordinary forms of 
tife'that it is difficult, without seeing them, to 
believe in their ‘existence. ‘Those that have}. 
looked over the beautiful coloured dtawings by 


Of birds, about a thousand species, and twice 
that number of specimens, have been collected. 
About two-thirds of these have been arranged 
in the National Gallery. Many of the birds of 
Oceanica were found to have a limited range. 
About fifty new species were obtained. 

The field for mammalia was found to be very 
limited. None’of the Pacific Islands, excep! 
New Zealand, contain any native mammalia 
except bats. The following is the list of the 
number of species in the other departments of 
zoology, as nearly as can at present be ascer- 
tained. 


Fishes, 829 new species, 250 
Reptiles, 150 do. do. 40 
Crustacea, 900 do. do. 600 
Insects, 1500 do. do. - 500 
Shells, 2000 do. do. 250 
Zoophy tes, 300 do. do. 200 
Corals, 450 do. do. 100 


The following catalogue is given as embrac- 
ing the number of species of reptiles and fishes 


visited : 


Fishes. Repitiles, 

Madeira and Cape de Verde, 12 6 
Rio Janerio, 104 25 
Patagonia and Terra del Fuego, 14 5 
Valparaiso, 32 11 
Peru, 56 10 
Paumotu Islands and Tahiti, 87 7 
Samoas, or Navigator, 64 8 
Australia, , 30 18 
New Zealand, 25 6 
Tongatabu and Feejees, 131 15 
Sandwich Islands, about 100 4 
California, about 20 2 
Oregon, about 60 15 
Sooloo Sea, 18 g 
Manilla, 32 1 
Singapore, | 21 9 
Cape of Good Hope, 4 

At sea, 9 


Of the 600 new species of crustacea, about 
200 are Oceanic species, of many of which even 
the genera and families gre unknown. In some 
seas so numerous are the minute crustacea, 
that the ocean for many miles is coloured red. 
Each animal is not over a twelfth of an inch in| 
length, and yet they are. sufficiently numerous 
to furnish food for the whale, whose mouth is 
fitted with a fibrous net-work “of whalebone, 
which strains them from the water ejected by 
the spout-holes. All these crustacea are trans- 
parent, and nearly all the processes of life, 
even to the motion of a muscle, are open to the 
view. Many very interesting and important 
observations have thus been made. Coral 
islands, and coral reefs, some of which exceed 
a thousand square miles, in extent, received 
particular attention, and the beauty and variety 
of corals collected, surpasses every thing of the 
kind before exhibited,in this country. The 
formation of the islands, the growth of the ani-| 
mal, the filling up of harbours, and the rising of 
reefs, were all closely examined, and coloured 
drawings were abundantly made. ~The follow- 
ing'ts the number of zoological drawings made 
during the cruise in the different departments 
of science: 


Reptiles, 75 species 

Fish, 260 do. 

Mollusca, (shells and animals) 500 do. 

Zoophytes, -. 350 da. 
Corals, 140 do. 
Crustacea, do. 


“ The variety and beauty of marine animals 


viewer,.“‘ are beyond description. Like birds 


cover the.bottom with living flowers.. A new 
world of being is here opened to an inhabitant 
of our cold. climate; and .many of these pro-}. 


‘| aware of his danger. His life was in my power, 


colle vince that the nation 
hos fone to evince that the nation 


5 

an exploring expedition so liberally organized, 
will have no reason to be dissappointed at the 
results. European nations already appreciate 
it, and speak in higher praise than has yet 
been heard on this side of the waters. The ad- 
vantages accruing to commerce alone, from the 
large number of surveys made, reefs discover- 
ed and laid down, unknown harbours examined, 
resources of islands and countries investigated, 
and from the permanent footing on which inter- 
course with the Pacific islands has been placed 
by the settlement of long standing difficulties 
and the ratification of treaties, and the impress- 
ion produced by an armed force, more than re- 
pay expenditures. The expedition has per- 
formed the duties of an ordinary*squadron in 
the Pacific, and has accomplished, in this way, 
many fold more in that ocean than any squadron 
that ever left ‘Our country ; and if the expenses 
of keeping vessels in commission are cancelled 
on this score, the sum which remains for the 
extraordinary duties performed will be but 
smail. 

‘But, while we render to those whose la- 
bours have obtained the results of the expedi- 
tion their full due of credit, we cannot forget 
that there are others, and one in particular, 
whose zeal and untiring exertion in planning 
and urging forward to its completion this en- 
terprise, deserves more than a passing acknow- 
ledgment. Mr. J. N. Reynolds was left behind, 
yet, though unrewarded for his efforts by the 
pleasure of accompanying the expedition and 
adding to it laurels, his distinguished merits will 
not be forgotten or disregarded by his country- 
men.” 


HOW TO WIN A PRECIOUS JEWEL. 


There was once a rich old man, who had 
three sons. Being near his end, he resolved 
to divide his property among them. But he had 
a very precious jewel besides, which he pro- 
mised to give to that son who should perform 
the most noble and generous action within three 
months. 

At the appointed time, the young men came 
to make their report to their aged father. ‘The 
eldest spoke first :—** [ met an entire stranger, 
who intrusted to me the whole of his property. 
1 might easily have kept it all to myself, for he 
had no witness, nor any means of proving the 
fact. But I faithfully returned to him the whole 
Was not that noble and generous?” 

** No, my son,” replied the old man, 
did nothing more than was strictly just.” 

Then the second son said, ‘| saw a child 
which had fallen into the river, and was on 
the point of being drowned. A crowd of peo- 
ple stood around, but none dared to venture into 
the raging flood. 
my life, and saved the drowning infant. Was 
not that noble and generous?” — 

act was. indeed praiseworthy,” said 
the father, ** but it was only the dictate of hu- 
manity.”’ 

The youngest son then modestly stepped for- 
ward, and blushed at having to tell his own 
good deed. He said, “{ found my mortal ene- 
my, who once aftempted to take my life, fast 
asleep on the edge of a precipice, to which he 
had approached in the night, without being 


for the least motion would have plunged him 

down the abyss. At the risk of sharing his 

fate, if 1 did. not succeed in saving him, I drag- 

ged him from the fatal spot.” 

“‘Take the jewel, my son;” exclaimed the 

delighted old man, “that was truly the spirit 

of the. gospel of Christ, who has said, ‘ Love 

your enemies, bless them that curse you, and do 

good to them that hate you.’ 
Jt cannot be revenge is sweet 
To those who learn at Jesus’ feet 
The words that breathe so much of heaven, — 

Forgive as ye would be forgiven.” 

- How happy they, within whose breast: 

~~ Revenge is ne’er allowed to rest ; 

But who, like Christ himself, would live, 


I plunged in, at the risk of} 


| picturesque delineations, 


| pleases, on account of 


ALE THE RUBY WINE AWAY. 
~ Bring nie forth the cup of gold, 
Chased by Druid hand of old, 

_ Filled from yonder fountain’s breast, 
Where the waters are at rest; chi 
This for me—in joyous hour, 

_ This for me—in beauty’s bower, 
This for me—in manhood’s prime, 
This for me—in life’s decline. 
Bring me forth the humbler horn, 
Filled by hunter’s hand at morn, 
From the crystal stream that flows 
Underneath tha blooming rose, 
Where the violet loves to sip, 

And the lily cools her lip. 
Bring me this and will say, 
Take the ruby wine away! 
A DEAR 3OTTLE OF WINE. 


The Editor of the Richmond Enquirer has 
received notice from a correspondent in Bre- 


| men, that he has sent him a bottle of the cele- 


brated *‘rose” which is two hundred and twen- 
ty-eight years old. The writer gives this ac- 
count of it: This mre article can only be ob- 
tained at the cellar, in half bottles, and then in 
small quantities. Until recently it was on 
permitted to be used as a medicine in cases o 
extreme illness. Its flavour is exquisitely deli- 
cious, though its taste is not peculiarly rich. 
A thimble full is as much as is usually drunk 
ata time. You may rely upon its having al- 
tained the age of two hundred and twenty-eight 
years! It was made about the time Pocahon- 
tas was born. | present it to you for the use 
and benefit of the individual States composing 
the American Union; and I flatter myself, that 
it will teach them a most valuable lesson with 
regard to public economy. | 

This bottle of wine cost originally twenty 
cents. By allowing two per centum for leak- 
age, shrinking, &e., and six per centum on the 
purchase money added to the principal annual- 
ly, afterwards bearing a like interest, and you 
make the present cost seven million eight hun. 
dred and eighty-four thousand, seven hundred 
and nineteen dollars and twenty-eight cents! ! ! 
A larger sum than the entire public debt of 
Virginia. For my own gratification, I employ- 
ed an accurate arithmetician to make a calcu- 
lation for me, and the above is the astonishing 
result. 


LOCUST YEAR. 


- The Hartford Courant contains the follow- 
ing communication in relation to Locusts : 


frequently see it announced in the 
newsp.ipers that this year has been ‘ Locust 
Year,’ followed by the story of their returning 
only once in seventeen years ; and as these an- 
nunciations appear in different parts of the 
country oftener than once in seventeen years, 
it has been stated that there are different tribes 
of locusts, and that although the appearance 
of locusts in different places may be oftener, 
yet each tribe appears but once in seventeen 
years, What people in general think of these 
stories | do not know; but I should think they 
would be read with doubt and indifference at 
least. 


‘‘] well remember three ‘locust years,’ in 
the years 1792, 1809, 1826, and my father 
told me that he reinembered one in the year 
1758, and other in 1775. ‘There being seven- 
teen years between each of these dates is strong 
evidence that they return once in seventeen 
years, and accordingly the present year, 1843, 
may be expected to be locust year. 1 wish you 
to publish this at this time, that the entomolo- 


lish the result-of their observations.” 
The Richmond Whig has an article on this 
subject, a portion of which we subjoin : 


‘Tue SEVENTEENTH YEAR Locust !—This 
is the year and this the month for the appear- 
ance of the seventeenth year locust. In a few 
days the woods will be thronged, and he 
who hears theit accumulated hum for the first 
time will be astonished. Unless prepared for 
it, he will not know how to account for it. For- 
merly they appeared in such countless mullti- 
tudes as to fatten the swine of the country, to 
whom they area chosen food, as they are also to 
foxes, raccoons, squirrels, crows, and every for- 
est bird. At their two last appearances, in 
1826, and in 1809, their numbers had much di- 
minished, compared with former periods, owing 
doubtless to the clearing up and cultivation of 
the face of the country. 


This remarkable insect is fully described by 
naturalists. closely resembles our autum- 
nal fly of the same name. Its wings have the 
appearance of a W., and hence, appearing in 
the midst of the Revolution, the superstititous 
interpreted thase venous resemblances of a W 
to imply ‘War and Want.’ ‘The Gentleman’s 
Magazine for1781, contains an exact cut of 
the insect, and an accurate description of its ha- 
bits. It bores through the earth in the chrys- 
alis state, and climbing upon the next tree or 
fence, there deposites its shell and takes 
wing. 

‘“ ‘The singular part of its history is its ap- 
pearance only once in seventeen years—no fact 
is better eatabished than this. Why it should 
be so—whether the eggs require that period o! 
incubation, or whatever the cause, the fact itself 
is certain. ‘The writer of this remembers them 
in 1826 and in 1809; his father and grand- 
father remembered them in 1792 and in 1775; 
his grandfather in 1758. They appeared at 
no other time in the intervals .of these peri- 
ods, except a few stragglers in the succeeding 
year, left by chance or injury.” 


FLOWER SEEDS, 
Directions fortheir management—By G. C. Thorburn. 


It is pleasing to observe that the taste for the 
cultivation of flowers is steadily increasing. Al- 
most every one can find leisure to put a few 
seeds into the ground, and afterwards to watch 
the young plant pushing through the earth; to 
observe the bright green stem waxing into 
strength, and throwing out its tender foliage ; 
to see the delicate and wonderful bud forming 
and swelling, which is to be the reward of all 
your assiduity. Any one who has done this 
for a season, will find the pursuit to possess a 
species of fascination, which will yield the 
purest enjoyment. When further initiated, and 
become familiar with the beautiful mysteries, it 
is delightful to steal into the garden day after 
day, and trace the gradually expanding bud de- 
veloping the unknown. glory of a new variety. 
But the whole process of flower cultivation is 
so innocent, so congenial to health, and leads 
the-mind so naturally to devout contemplation, 
that we conceive it unnecessary to urge any 
thing in its favour. 

Previous to forming a flower garden, the 
ground should be properly prepared, by being 
well broken and slightly manured. In the 
‘country it should be protected from the cold 
winds by close fences, or plantations of shrubs. 
Generally speaking, a flower garden should not 
be. upon a large scale; the beds or borders 
should in no part of them be broader than the 
cultivator can reach without treading on them. 
In small gardens where there is not space for 
| neatness should be the 
prevailing characteristic. A variety of forms 
may be indulged in, providing the figures are 
graceful and neat, and not in any place too 
complicated. An oval is a form that generally 
the continuity of its out- 


- Who e’en his murderers could forgive ! 


lines; next, if extensive, a circle; but hearts, 


vations, and if it should be a locust year, pub-| 


ple paratellogram, divided into beds runni 
lengthwise, or the large mt of an oval, 
with beds running parallel to its outer margin, 
will always please. 

All kinds of annual flower seeds may be 
sown in the months of April and May; the beds 
should be levelled, and the seeds sown either 
in small patches, each kind by itself, or in 
drills from @ quarter to halfan inch deep. In 
about a month, more or less, many of them will 
be fit to transplant. Take advantage of cloudy 
and rainy weather; move the plants carefully 
with a trowel, the smaller kinds set in front, 
the larger in the rear; but if the weather be 
dry, and the sky cloudless, give a little water, 
and cover them for a few days. The best way 
to obtain early flowers is to prepare a slight 
hot bed for the tender kinds, and either to sow 
in pots and plunge them up to their brims, or 
to sow the seed in the earth in shallow drills, 
not more than a quarter of an inch deep. In 
general, flower sceds will come up in the open 
ground in from one to three weeks. If some 
of the hardy annuals be sown in September, 
they will grow large enough to survive the 
winter, by a slight covering of straw or litter, 
and when transplanted in the spring will flower 
early. 

Hardy biennials and perennials may be sown 
at the same time with the annuals. As they 
do not blossom the first year, they may be 
thinned out, or removed from the seed beds as 
soon as they are well rooted, and planted either 
into different parts of the garden, or into a nur- 
sery bed, in rows, a foot or more apart; keep 
them clear of weeds by hoeing and stirring the 
earth roc 6 which will greatly promote 
their growth, and prepare them for transplant- 
ing into the permanent blossom beds, either in 
the autumn or following spring. Biennials are 
principally from seed sown every year. Some 
perennials and biennials may be sown in Sep- 
tember, or as soon as ripe; and if the plants 
get strong before the setting in of winter, most 
of them will flower next summer. In trans- 
planting take care to preserve some earth to 
their roots, and tie the tall growing kinds to 
neat poles or rods. Remove decayed plants, 
and replace them with vigorous ones from the 
nursery bed. Keep all the beds’ free from 
weeds, and the walks clean and neat. 

It is necessary to have suitable implements 
ready, so that the work may be performed 
well, and at the proper season ; such as a spade, 
rake, hoe, trowel, line, and pruning knife. La- 
bels may be made readily of shingles, by split- 
‘ting them in strips of about an inch wide, and 
five or six inches long, and sharpening them at 
one end. Paint them with white lead made 
thin, and mark with a black-lead pencil before 
the paint gets dry; inscriptions written this way 
will be distinguishable as long as the labe 
lasts. 


A HINT. 


Mr. Estabrock, formerly clergyman of Athol, 
in this county, was well known for his waggish 
turn of mind, no less than for fervent unaffected 
pietv, and genuine benevolence. There are 
many anecdotes connected with his long min. 
istry—and he died ata very advanced age— 
which are well worth preserving. ‘Towards the 
last of his life a proposition was made in par- 
ish—or as it then was, in town-meeting, to 
increase his salary to an amount corresponding 
with the increased expenses of living, and the 
increased wealth of the society. ‘The motion 
was in a fair way of passing, when, to the sur- 
prise of every one, the old gentleman rose and 
begged his friends not to vote a larger sum for 
him. He asked it asa favour of the parish. 
Some one inquired if it was not the fact, as had 
been stated, that the present salary was insuf- 
ficient for his support. ' Mr. Estabrock admitted 
this, but begged that they would not vote him 

oum friends pressed araund him 
to inquire the reason, whic rhe declared peculiar 
and of rather a private nature. On _ being 
pressed, however, he stated his inducement to 
the course he had taken. He declared that he 
was opposed to voling any more money, be- 
cause tt was so difficult lo get what had formerly 
been voted! The people were set into a roar of 
laughter—the increase was voted, and what was 
better, promptly paid.— Barre Gazette. 


STATISTICS OF TRAVELLING. 


The following appears in a provincial paper : 
—‘* Only eleven mail coaches now leave Lon- 
don daily for the country. A few years since, 
before railroads were formed, there were nearly 
eighty that used to leave the General Postoffice. 
The number of miles which the mail coaches 
going to and from London daily travel on turn- 
pike roads is about 5,000. The number of miles 
which the different railroad companies convey 
mails daily is 4,435. Cross road mails in 
England, Scotland, and Wales run over nearly 
12,000 miles of ground every day. Thus, by 
principal conveyances, the correspondence in 
this country is conveyed over more than 20,000 
miles of ground every twenty-four hours. From 
these principal conveyances, innumerable mail 
carts and horse and foot letter-carriers branch 
off, and every road, lane, street, and court in 
the kingdom is traversed from sunrise to sun- 
sel. 


AGRICULTURAL. 


IMPROVE ALL THE Lanp.—At the sides of 
fields near the wall or fence, where the plough 
canuot be brought to work, there is often a 
strip of land left unimproved, which, if dug 
with the spade and planted with winter squash- 
es, beans, and bush peas, would, with little or 
no after cultivation, pay the farmer as well as 
any other portion of his land. And this need 
not interfere with the attention demanded by 
the crops on the main body of the field, but can 
be done after their wants have been attended 
to, and at a time when the farmer is compara- 
tively at leisure. 

This may seem a small matter—but these 
.littles are not to be despised. I have seen 
such strips of headland left unoccupied by 
any useful growth, which if improved as 
above suggested, would, I verily believe, have 
yielded as much profit as accrued from a 
quarter of an acre of the crops in the field— 
supposing them, if corn, to have given fifty, 
or if potatoes, two hundred bushels per acre. 

I maintain that it is good policy not only to 
cultivate alittle land and cultivate that well, 
but also to make every inch of it of use in 
the production of some crop. Leave no more 
space than is absolutely necessary for a due ope- 
ration of heat and air, and for working the crop, 
(and this is much less in my opinion, than is 
generally allowed,) and let the borders of ‘the 
fields be made to contribute in some way to the 
general profit. Our acres improved to the best 
of our ability, return us but a meagre profit— 
but the cases are many in which this might be 
enhanced by practising the suggestions above 
submitted.— NV. E. Farmer. 


Surepr Huspanpry 1n THE United Stat 8 
-—The number of sheep in the Union, accord- 
ing to the best calculation, is now about thirty 
millions, which are worth about $70,000,000 ; 
and our last annual clip of wool was about six- 
ty-six millions of pounds, and worth, relieved of 
foreign competition, $26,000,000; and under 
the existing tariff, about $17,000,000. Three 
sheep; for summer and winter keep, require one 
acre of land, at least; so 10,000,000 acres of 
land, at least, are required for the support of 
the national flock, which at the moderate esti- 
mate of $15 per acre, are worth one hundred 
and fifty millions of dollars. 


_ When we consider that’ one single cent per 
Ib. on the amount of our clip, makes the odds 


_with the. knowledge. thg t 
carried into practice, be 


diamonds, or triangles, seldom please. A sim-| to our wool growers of six hundred 


dollars and rising—the vast importance of a 
rightly adjusted tariff, even to half cents, where 
great departments of national industry are con- 
cerned, becomes apparent toall, and a sug 


of serious and most candid consideration. 


PianTine Beans.—The Editor of the East- 
ern Farmer, published in Portland, Me., says 
the prettiest, most economical, and convenient 
mode of planting pole-beans, is to fix the pole 
in the centre of the hill, and then plant your 
beans in two or three circles around it, one a 
few inches oulside of the other circle. ‘The 
beans when trained upon the pole, will protect] 
each other against drought and sun, and bea 
more abundanily, and for a moch longer period 
than when planted in the old way, having 
two — or half a dozen irregular stalk 
in a 


Comrost.—Good old William West, the ce- 
lebrated and successful farmer of Delaware 
county, always had a large bed of compost, duly 
and properly prepared, in the field he intended} 
to plant with corn, wherewith to dress it. He 
raised fine crops and improved his farm, and 
left a good example for others to follow. It was 
a maxim with him “to be kind to the soil,” 
and he reaped his reward. Query, was ther 
ever a farmer who annually prepared and ap- 
plied a good bed of compost to his corn, 
who did not thrive and prosper in his call- 
ing? 

Curtovs Porato.—We understand that 
General Tallmadge, of this city, well known 
for his intetligence “and -advecacy of every 
thing calculated to advance agriculture or 
general industry, has with considerable dif- 
ficulty obtained some specimens of a very 
curious potato, which it is believed may 
be introduced into this country with eminent 
profit and advantage. The few he has been 
enabled to procure were raised in Charleston, 
South Carolina, from seed recently brought 
from South America. This potato is not a ra- 
dicle or bulb—but is borne above ground, upon 
a vine which should be trained on a trellis.—| 
The one from which these were gathered cover- 
ed the end of a piazza, and reached the height 
of fifteen feet. The vine is said to be very beau- 
tiful, bearing a heart shaped leaf; and the pota- 
toes it bears are of a very excellent quality.— 
Whether it can be grown in this country, and 
if so, with what profit and advantage, remains 
yet to be tested; and we understand that mea- 
sures have been taken by the American Insti- 
tate to try the experiment.—New York Tri- 

ne. 


Worxine Catrie.—These faithful crea- 
tures must receive increased aftention and care, 
be well fed, regularly cleansed, and bedded at 
night. If their feed were ground or chopped, 
less would answer them, and they. wou!d thrive 
better on it. 


Insects.—A correspondent of the Cultivator} 
says that spirits of hartshorn applied on a 
sponge to the midst of a caterpillar’s nest 
immediately kills all insects that come in con- 
tact with it. | 


Tue Peacu Tree.—From Mr. Downing’s 
new catalogue, we select the following * Re- 
marks,” which he has attached to his list of 
Peaches. ‘They should receive the attention 
of every grower of this delicious fruit. 

‘¢ Of late. years, owing to the appearance of 
two diseases in our orchards, the Peach has 
become comparatively short-lived and unpro- 
ductive. These diseases are yet scarcely at 
all understood by the majority of cultivators. 
We therefore offer the following suggestions, 


7 nd 
oun 


as healthy, fine and productive in our gardens 
now, as at any previous period. 

‘‘[. The YELLows is the greatest malady of 
the Peach. It affects the whole tree, and the 
seedlings reared from it are also more or less 
diseased in the same manner. - 

“Il. The Yellows is a contagious disease, 
spreading from tree to tree gradually, and it 
may be propagated by grafting or budding from 
the infected specimens. 

“III. This malady may be infallibly known 
by the following characteristics: a decidedly 
yellowish colour in the whole of the leaves of 
the tree; short and slender branches growing 
here and there, clothed with small, half. starved 
narrow leaves, one-fourth or one-half the usual 
size; and mottled, small fruit of inferior quality, 
ripening before the proper season. 

“IV. A single tree with this disease will, by 
its contagious influence, gradually destroy a 
whole orchard of healthy trees. No pruning 
or mode of treatment, hitherto discovered, will 
restore to a healthy state a tree thoroughly 
diseased with the Yellows. 

‘*V. It is absolutely necessary to destroy ull 
trees having the Yellows, in order to insure a 
sound condition in a young plantation yet heal- 
thy. In small gardens, where there are dis- 
eased trees contiguous, the neighbours must 
be prevailed upon to enter into the plan; in 
farms, and larger places, it will generally be 
sufficient to destroy all victims of the Yellows 
on the premises, as the disease spreads slowly. 
In trees received from nurseries, there will fre- 
quently be found an infected subject, and it 
should be at once rooted up, and its place sup- 
plied by a healthy tree. It is much better to 
destroy a single tree, though young, at once, 
than by allowing it to stand, in the vain hope 
of its recovery, to spread disease among all in 
its neighbourhood. 

‘‘ The second enemy to this tree, is the Peach 
worm, or borer. This insect (#geria ezitio- 
sa,) deposits its eggs in the soft part of the 
trunk, just at the surface of the ground. These, 
on becoming borers or grubs, perforate and con- 
sume the bark, and in time girdle and destroy 
the tree. To maintain an orchard in good 
health, so far as regards this insect, it is only 
necessary, every spring, to remove the earth 
for three or four inches at the base of the tree, 
and to cut out and destroy with a knife every 
one of the borers. Their presence is generally 
indicated by gum just below the surface of the 
ground, and a little practice will enable a man 
to go over an orchard of an acre in a day. 

‘* The productiveness and longevity of the 
Peach tree, will be greatly promoted by short- 
ening or pruning in the extremities of the bran- 
ches of bearing trees, from one to two feet in 
July, every year. This will keep the tree full 
of bearing buds and healthy wood.”—Cultiva- 
tor. 


NFORMATION WANTED.—The subscriber, at present 
residing in Mifflin county, Pa., is desirous of obtaining 
information of his mother Ann Wheaton, or his brothers 
Robert and George Wheaton, or his sister, Sarah Ann Whea- 
ton. if living; who at the time of his father’s decease resi 
in the city of Philadelphia. The undersigned was bound 
out to a farmer in Chester county, since when he has had 
relatives. Should this notice meet 

eir eyes, he wou rejoiced to hear from them. tters 
direrten to at Allenville, i 
wit pt attention, : 

July 1—3t* “™ EDWARD WHEATON. 


COMMUNICANT’S COMPANION.—The 


| BOOK STORE, 
a Seventh streets, Philadelphia. 


ises, b . Dr. 
tage Prom y Rev. Dr Clarke. Pure Gold 


Mifflin. county, Pa., will meet'- 


porvenizen LOAF SUGAR, very white 
an excellent article for strawberries and 
very ; young ton ed Ginger; West India Pre-' 
or > 4 
S. W. corner Tenth and Arch srteets, Philadelphia 


other fruits, 


= have been spared to render his assortment complete- 
as to variety and quality ; and the prices have been re- 
to the lowest rates, in order to induce the patronage 


God Young ton 50. cents. 

Fine do. do. 623 
Fine delicate flavoured do. do. 7% « 

)xtra superior very strong 
Very good Tea 2. 
Superior do, 87,“ 
Extra fine do. do. «. 
Gunpewder do, at same low prices. 

Sou as follows:—Very good 

Souchong ‘Teas at 50. cts ; Nin g Souchong do. 62} 

cts ; very strong and fine flavou in 6 oz. papers 

at 62}; mild and delicate rose flavoured Pouc do, 6oz- 


fine 
Old Java, Maracaibo, Laguira, Cuba, St, Domingo. &c. at low 
Ss. W. COLTON 


‘Femperance Grocer S. W. corner Tenth 
and Arch streets, Philadelphia. july &—3t 


cCRIE’S REPLY TO SIR WALTER SCOTT.— 
Now ready—A Defence of the Presbyterians of 
Scotland from the misrepresentations of Sir Walter Scott ; 
being a Review of the first series of the Talesof My Land- 
lord, by Thomas McCrie, D.D. Price 25 cents, . 
JAMES M. CAMPBELL & CO., 
july8 . 98 Chestnat street, up stairs, Philadelphia. 


ABBATH SCHOOL BOOKS—Published by the Mas- 

sachusetts Sabbath Schoo) Society, and for sale at the 

Book and Tract Deposirory, No. 13 North Seventh street, 
Philadelphia. 

Scripture Questions—Vol. 1,0n Romans. Vol. 2, on first 
Corinthians. Vol. 3,0n the Gospels in , two 
—part 1, for smaller children ; part 2, for older. Vol. 4, on 
second Corinthians, Titus, and Jude: two parts, as above, 
Vol. 5, on Genesis: two parts. Vol. 6, Continuation of Gos- 
pels in Harmony, two paris, 

First Question Book—Topically arranged, 2 vols., Doc- 
trinal Text Book, Miscellaneous Questions, Exercises on the 
Shorter Catechism; Shorter Catechism, with and without 
emer Biblical Catechism, 5 numbers; Infant Sunday 

hool Questions; New Primer; Infant School 
Question Book, Sabbath School Songs, Harp, and Juvenile 
Music, by Lowell Mason. 

‘The Sabbath School Society have recently added several 
new works to the number of their excellent publications, 
among which are—The Chief End, or the Great Business of 
Time and Eternity. The New Life, or Record of Eart 
Experience. Uses of Infant oo No Fetlowship w 
Romanism. Life of William Gibbons. Advice to Inquir- 
ers. Sarah Lidbetter. Memorial of Edith, The Y 
Parishioner. Little Captive Maid. Household Baptism, 
Religious Exercises for Christian Families. 

This last isa volume of 224 pages, showing the great pri- 
vilege and duty of Christian parents to dedicate their chil- 
dren to God, and train them up for him, and the rich bless- 
ing. from fidelity. Far sale at the 

VANGELICAL BOOK & TRACT DEPOSITORY, 
13 North Seventh street, Philadelphia. 
Xy- All the publications.of the American Tract Society, 
are also for sale at No. 13 North Seventh street. July 8* 
EW HYMN BOOKS.—Perdins & Purves, of Phi- 
N er have in press, and will publish in the course 
of four or five weeks, a new collection of Ilymns for even- 
ing meetings, and other occasions of social worship, entitled 
Parisk Hymns, compiled with great care, from numerous 
British and American sources, and enriched with orginal 
contributions. The standard Hymns of Watts, Doddridge, 
Newton, and other writers of that class are retained, and as 
far as ible withont alteration; and to these are 
many Hymns of later date which give the collection fresh, 
ness, variety, adaptedness to special occasions. Thi 
blication is to be speedily followed a collection 
ims and —— for public worship on the Sabbath, enti- 
tled Parish Psalmody, which, the publishers flatter them- 
selves, will be found in a high degree fitted to meet the 
wants of worshipping assemblies. Churches and congrega- 
tions proposing to pt new Psalm’ or Hymn Books, ar 
invited to suspend their choice for a short time, that they 
may have opportunity to examine these forth-coming collec- 
tions. ‘The publishers intend :to offer them on such terms, 
that an important pecuniary advantage shall, in the purchase 
of the Partsh Hymns and the Parish Psalmody, be given to 
any church or congregation adopting them. june 17--6t 
REAT REDUCTION.—Fox’s Book of Martyrs, the 

Tr handsomest edition now in print, bound in cloth, with 
32 engravings, price only $1.50! Editions much inferior to 
this beautiful one, formerly sold at $2.50. 

; JAMES M. CAMPBELL & CO., 

june 24 98 Chestnut street, up stairs, Philadelphia. 


EFENCE OF THE COVENANTERS.—In press, and 

will be published ——o ‘next week, A Defence of 

the Presbyterians of Scotland against the mi niations 

of Sir Walter Scott, being a review of the Tales of my 

Landlord, by Thomas McCrie, D. D., author of the Reform- 
ation in Spain and Italy, &c Price 25 cents. 

JAMES M. CAMPBELL & CO., 
june 24 98 Chestnut street, up stairs, Philadelphia. 


ELIGIOUS WORKS.—Hocan & Tuompson, No. 30 
North Fourth stgeet, Philadelphia, reapectfully give 
notice that they have now on hand, and shall continue to 
keep a general assoriment of Religious Works of every kind 
by the best writers in the Christian Charch, which they will 
sell at low prices. They porioniaets recommend the fol- 
lowing selection to the attention of the Religious public. 
THE CHRISTIAN MINIATURE LIBRARY. 
The Bible and Closet. The Marriage Ring, or how to 
make Home happy. By Rev. J. Angell James. Self Culture, 
by Rev. Dr. Channing. The Casket of Jewels.. The Scrip- 


executed, containing valuable selections, essays, and hints, 
from the best writers, and are especially adapted to the 
wants of the community. Their cheapness places them 
within the reach of all, while the manner of their exectition 
renders them particularly attractive, whether as a present or 
for private study. They should be freely circulated. 

ogan & ‘Thompson have also the following Works, lately 
published, viz—Antioch, the Karen A poate The Philo 
ee of the Plan of Salvation. The Second Advent, 

ite. Bickersteth’s Works. Doddridge’s do. Baxter's 
do. James’s do, Phillips’s de., and many others equally 
celebrated. 

i? Bibles, Hymn Books, Prayer Books, Testaments, Com- 

mentaries, Sunday-school Books, Rewards, &c., always on 
hand, june 24—3t 


ENRY’S COMMENTARY .—Barrincton Has- 

WELL, 293 Market street, Philadelphia, have publish- 

ed a new edition of Henry's Exposition of the Old and New 
Testaments, 6 vols, super royal 8yo. 

From numerous testimonials of the high character of the 
work, we select the following. 

The Rev. Edward Bickersteth says—'There in Mat 
thew Henry a glow of love, a full exhibition of the sense, a 
happy reference to the passage expounded, and ‘a livel 
cheerfulness, which will ever make his work popular, usefi 
and indispensable,” 

The Rev. Adam Clarke, the Commentator, says—“ The 
Rev. Matthew Henry, a very eminent dissenting minister, is 
authorof a very extensive Commentary on the Ojd and New 
Testaments, and one of the most popular worksof the kind 
ever published. It is alwaysorthodox, generally judicious, 
and truly pious and practical.” 

Extract of a letter from the Rev. Francis Wayland, D. D., 
President of Brown University—*“I know of no work of the 
kind in any language which combines more sound good 
sense with fervent and deep-toned piety.’’ af 1 

Price—in good and substantial sheep binding, Fifteen 
Dollars per copy, or five copies for Sixty Dollars. In half 
calf binding, Sixteen Dollars per copy; or five copi 
Sixty-five Dollars,  junel 


RESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION. — 
This day published—The Trial of the Witnesses of 
the Resurrection of Jesus: with the Sequel of the Trial, by 
Thomas Sherlock, D.D. For sale at the 
K STORE, 


BOO 
‘ Corner George and Seventh streets, Phi:adelphia, 
june 17 


HEAP AND VALUABLE PUBLICATIONS —Nean- 

der’s History of the Christian Religion during the first 

three centuries, one of the most valuable works ever pub- 

‘he 


The Gypsies of Spain, by Borrow. account of 
that singular people ever published—31} cents. 
The Riseand Fal of the Papaey, by Fleming. A produc- 


tion of singular interest—25 cents. 

Liorente’s History of the Inquisition. The only authen- 
tic one ever written—per number 15 cents. 

D’Aubignés Reformation. The best and original cheap 
edition—75 cents. 

Borrow's Works, bound in one volume—874 cents 
lished by JAMES M. CAMPBELL & CO., 

98 Chestnut street, 


stare.) Philade!phia. 
For sale by ali the principal liers in the United 
States. june 10—3: 
SOUTHERN AFRICA.—C Edition.— 
J . Missionary Labours and Scenes in Southern Africa, 
by Robert Moffat, with numerous ines. Price Fifly 
cents. For sale by WM. 8S. MARTIEN, 

of Seventh and George streets, Philadelphia. 

may 

TRASBURG FEMALE SEMINARY.—Tue Firtu 

Session of this Institution for the education of Young La- 
dies, will commence on the first Monday in May. 
situation being pleasant and healthy, renders it desirable for 
those who wish to send their daughters from home to be 
educated. As Strasburg is convenient to the Philadelphia and 
Columbia Railroad, (being only three miles distant) together 
with its being on the main road leading from Philadelphia 
to Lancaster, the opportunities thus ed tO parents in 
visiting their children, render it easy of uccess. As the fe- 
males are under the influence of experiened teachers, no 
pains will be spared to cultivate the mind and improve the 
morals. The design of this Institution is to furnish Young 
Ladies with the best facilities for obtaining a finished edu- 
cation, both in the solid and ornamental branches, 

The BD of instruction will embrace Two. Divisions 
First—The common branches of a substantial English edu- 
cation. Second—The higher branches of English; the An- 
cient and Modern uages; Drawing and Painting ; In- 
strumental and Vocal Music. Careful attention will be paid 
to the health and religious instruction of the pupils. — 

Terus.—The will consist of two terms or sessions, 
five months each, commencing on the first of May and No- 
vember. The charge for board, tuition, &c. per session, will 
be only Fifty Dollars. A regular examination will be held 
at the end of every segsion. 

Persons wishing Toad apace their daughters in this Institution, 
will please make early grey ~ bo or otherwise. 

ANN McCULLOUGH, Principal. 
april 15—tf 

ISTORY OF THE REFORMATION.—Tue Carar 
H Epition of D’Avsicne’s History of Tax, Rerorm- 
ation.— Three Volumes 12mo.—for One Dollar. 

Also, the same Work ete in-one large octavo vo- 
lame, 433 pages —psice one dollar, full cloth, or seveniy- 
five cents in half cloth, 7 

The Bible in Spain, or, the Journeys, Adventures, and 
Imprisonments of an Englishman, in attempting to cirealate 
the Scriptures in the Peninsula. By George Borrow, author 
of a ee of Spain,” 232 pages, octayo. Price 38 
cents. 

‘The Gypsies of With ‘an original collection ot 
t In es— 
by M. [ARTIEN, 

ew 2 of George and Seventh streets, Philadelphia. 
may 
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, the Communicant’s Companion, or instructions for the right : 
: sensiving of the Lord's Supper, by the Rev. Matthew Henry, 
4 with an Introductory Essay by the Rey. John Brown of Edin- 
3 burgh ; 12mo , 298 pages. is Book is embellished with a 
: beautiful Mezzutinto likeness of the learned and very popular 
‘ Author, For sale at the 
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